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The advancement of football equipment has been given a 
decided impetus this year by the great, new, GW line that 
features many new and important developments. Heedful 
of the cry for speed, GW stylists have pared weight and 
bulk to a minimum, and by skilfull design, with regard for 
anatomy and the activities of the game, have increased 
protective qualities toa new, high degree. Typical of this 
trend, is the equipment referred to here. 


@ THE HELMET 


The lightest weight, sturdy helmet the game has ever seen. Made of 
thoroughly waterproof topgrain leather .throughout, with one-piece, 
solid leather, moulded, corrugated crown. Trimmed with school colors 
if desired. Ask for No. 105. 


@) THE JERSEY 


No. 700 is a snug fitting, closely woven elastic knit jersey, patterned 
to body lines and built with the GW compensator ribbed knit insert 
for improved fit. Double reinforced on the shoulders and elbows to 
strengthen these points of wear. Stockings in one, two or three colors, 
_to match. 


THE PANTS 


New comfort in fit and ease of action, and an extreme minimum of 
weight and bulk, made possible through perfected, body-fitting pat- 
terns, gives rugged GW pants a decided advantage. See Nos. 729 and 
731. ‘ 


SHOULDER PADS 


See Nos. 236 and 228—they are new GW pads that are dependent 
upon correct design and sturdy materials, rather than bulk, for pro- 
tection. 


BABY SHAKER SWEATER 


New, GW improved, Baby shaker sweaters, with woven service stripes, 
and woven or lustergloss letter, are increasingly popular as award 
sweaters. 
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ATHLETIC GOODS CO. 
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Heres Spalding’s version of the 


greatest all-time basketball improvement 





EET the new laceless basketball —as destitute 

of lacing as a congress gaiter...as “round a// 
around as a citcle”...and the greatest stride forward 
since the invention of the basketball itself. 


It took two things to make it possible. First, the 
perfection of an efficient, modern valve. Second, 
the great advancement in the construction of the 
bladder...an advancement that makes the bladder 
almost as durable as the casing. 


Now these things are accomplished. The need 
for lace and opening is no more! The /ace and opening 
are banished at last...and banished along with them 


Play the new 


Laceless 
Basketball 
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is their baneful influence on balance and bounce! 


The new laceless basketball is by far the most per- 
fectly balanced ball the game has ever known...and 
the truest in bounce. 

Spalding presents the new laceless feature in the 
Spalding Official DL Basketball— manufactured under 
Patent No. 1551099—and blessed with all Spalding’s 
“know how” in the tailoring of basketballs... with 
a Spalding casing of the finest basketball leather 
money can buy...with a rugged, one-piece, perfect- 
ball-shape bladder, Try the new Spalding DL. Let it 
introduce you to better basketball! 


Y. Yoaldling wh bias 














Every wrinkle means a 
strain when this two- 
Piece bladder is inflated 


@ (Right) Here’s an ordinary two-piece 
bladder with just a little air in it. Notice 
how distortion has already started. As 
pressure is increased, the strain increases. 
Thin spots form. These mean weak areas 
and short life. Now look at the KANT- 
LEEK BLADDER at its right. Also with 
just a littleair init. It is always the shape 
of the ball. It's made that way. One-piece, 
seamless construction eliminates thin 
spots at any inflation. This means no 
strains—longer life. 





















@ (Left) See how the ordinary two- 
piece bladder distorts when inflated 
to Official ball size. Inside the leath- 
er cover, its uneven walls chafe and 
thin spots give way after limited 
use. The KANTLEEK BLADDER at 
its right, now inflated to Official 
ball size, is perfect ball shape. No 
thin spots to rupture. No seams or 
patches where strain can cause leaks. 


ERE’S a bladder working hard 

to get into shape. It strains to 
fit its casing. Stretches hard in some 
spots—not at all in others. 


A two-piece bladder can’t do any 
better. The laws of geometry won’t 
let it. Walls pull thin around the 
middle—just where treatment gets 
the roughest. 


There’s one best wayout. Makesure 
a Kantleek Bladder is inside the ball. 
It’s the only one-piece ball-shaped 
bladder. It hasn’t the sign of a seam 
or patch. It was born a bladder and 
fits theleathercover perfectly without 
straining. For any inflated athletic 
ball, insist on a Kantleek Bladder. 


@ Seamless KANTL 


with the Kantleek 


inflating needle and it 
easily into the valve. 





a positive airtight seal. 
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the Bladder that’ 


EEK 


BLADDERS are equipped 


All- 


Rubber Valve. There are no 
metal or mechanical parts. 
A simple moistening of the 


slips 
After 


inflation, withdraw needle. 
The valve closes and you have 


One Piece and shaped 
like the Ball...! 


Kantieek Bladders are smooth, uniform, strong, 
TTIECiCom TIMI iCom iC amon yifitilai mil Cameltoe itil 


RUBBE R 
cOMPAN Y 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


(KANTLEEK BLADDERS AND KANTLEEK VALVES—PATENTS PENDING) 
Bladders for all Athletic Balls 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Bladders 


Other sporting goods of the Seamless Rubber Company include ADHESIVE TAPE, RUBBER HORSESHOES, RECOIL 
PADS, HANDBALLS, SQUASH-RACQUETS BALLS, ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS, HOCKEY PUCKS, BATHING WEAR. 
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Important Dates in the Athletic World 


June 7 Centra! Intercollegiate Confer- June 21-22 N.C.A.A.Track and Field Meet, June 24-29 Intercollegiate Tennis Champ- 



































(Night) ence Track and Field Meet, University of California, Berke- ionships of the United States, 
Marquette University, Milwau- ley, California Northwestern University, Evans- 
kee, Wisconsin ton, Illinois 
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The basketball lace was a robber—always had been... 


Bi basketball lace and opening were evils, and to imperfect balance, unpredictable bounce and 
necessary evils, so long as inflation was accom- _ inaccuracy. 

plished through stems and inefficient valves, and blad- The new /aceless ball is beyond doubt the truest, 
ders needed frequent removing and replacing. best balanced ball ever made, and a definite contri- 


Now the old stem and 
troublesome valve are gone 
—replaced by a more efh- 
cient, more modern type 
valve. Now basketball 
bladders wear virtually as 
long as their casings. 

Now the basketball lace 
is exiled for life -—doomed 
by these two important 
progressive steps. And 
sharing its banishment is 
the opening — contributor 





bution to better basketball. 
Discover its virtues in the 
REACH OFFICIAL LACE- 
LESS AAL (manufactured 
under Patent No. 1551099) 
—a ball that’s not only lace- 
less but as durable as any 
Reach Ball ever put into 
play. And that’s ruggedly du- 
rable! Get acquainted with 
the new Reach AAL—now! 
Give it a workout—and let 
the cheers rise to your lips. 


PLAY THE REACH OFFICIAL LACELESS AAL BASKETBALL 
A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
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The STANDARD for 1935 


WILSON Counter-balanced Foot- 
ball. The counter - balanced 
construction and new stream- 
lining makes this ball ex- 
tremely popular with players 
and coaches. Because it spirals 
so perfectly, its use assures 
more completed passes and 
more accurate kicking. 


































WILSON Corset Back Helmet. WILSON Saddle Seat Pants —B1010. Cut 
This new helmet is the result on a new pattern which eliminates the 
of the combined ideas of our set-in crotch—allows freedom in squat- 
advisory staff. As comfortable shoes teal scinan ‘chout pull 
as an old shoe the first time it a oe ORS SC rewe-raetta end 
is worn, yet it gives snug fit ing, binding or bunching. Permits plenty 
and complete protection. Notice of room without excess material in seat. 


how extended ear construction A stronger pants with no back seam 
protects the temple. strain. 


WILSON Hip and Kidney Pad—B1177. 
Extra large fibre hip-kidney and femur 
bone protectors. Four-piece fibre spine 
and tail bone protector. Finest construc- 
tion throughout gives a world of pro- 
tection. 





WILSON F68 Football Shoes. The 
sensible design and fine quality ma- 
terials combine to make this num- 
ber the last word in football shoe 
efficiency. Special inner heel con- 
struction keeps the player always 
on his toes. 











WILSON Shoulder Pad— 204. Cantilever 
shoulder construction absorbs and dis- 
sipates shock, large overlapping collar 
bone epaulets. Fibre shoulder caps 
lined with Kapok felt covered with 
drill. A pad of superior construction. 


WILSON No. 17 Shoulder Pad. Another 
new pad which also uses the cantilever 
design. Fits snugly and smoothly with 
the padding so placed to give full pro- 
tection where it is most needed. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. Chicago, New York and Other Principal Cities 
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An aerial view of Edwards Fields 
at the University of California, 
Berkeley. Visible from left to 
right are the Gymnasium for 
Men, in which are located the 
training ters; Edwards Base- 
ball Field, on which provision is 
also made for football; and Ed- 
wards Track Stadium. The Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation. Track and Field Cham- 
pionships will be held in the 
Track Stadium, June 21 and 22 
of this year. 


The Running Broad Jump 


By Dean B. Cromwell 


Head Track Coach, University of Southern California 


FEW years ago a 23 foot broad 
A jump was good enough to win in 

almost any meet, and a leap of 24 
feet was regarded as remarkable. Today, 
it requires at least the latter figure to win 
the event in any major intercollegiate 
meet, and 25 foot jumps are not at all un- 
common. The world record has advanced 
to 26 feet 2% inches, a mark set by 
Nambu of Japan in 1931. 

The best broad jumpers are usually men 
of average height.and strong, husky build, 
with long, smooth, well-developed leg 
muscles. In the past, many of the finest 
jumpers have been Negroes, including Ned 
Gourdin of Harvard, DeHart Hubbard of 
Michigan, Ed Gordon of Iowa and Silvio 
Cator of Haiti. At present the Japanese 
are assuming leadership, with Nambu, Oda 
and Oshima all credited with prodigious 
leaps in the broad jump and in the hop, 
step and jump. 

To attain any real distance in jump- 
ing, speed is an essential. It was formerly 
the practice for jumpers to slow up a little 
before the take-off in order to get a better 
spring, but now it is recognized that the 
spring must be made while in full speed, 
although there is a very slight let-down in 
the last two or three steps. The broad 
jumper must be fast enough to be a good 
sprinter, a slower man having little chance. 


Technique 
HE jumper must first establish two 


check marks to: insure reaching the 
take-off properly. Coaches recommend 
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various distances at which to establish 


these checks, but it really does not matter 
where they are located so long as they ac- 





A FTER celebrating in 1934 comple- 

tion of a quarter century of track 
coaching at the University of Southern 
California, Dean Bartlett Cromwell is 
still actively engaged in turning out 
champions. As a student at Occidental 
College Preparatory School, 1895 to 
1898, he completed four years of work 
in three and found time to play guard 
on the football team and participate 
in the 50- and 100-yard dashes, quar- 
ter-mile, pole vault, high jump, ham- 
mer, 16-pound shot ‘and bicycle events. 
At Occidental College, he played 
right halfback and captained the foot- 
ball team for four years. While in 
college, he competed in the same track 
and field events as at Preparatory 
School and captained the team in his 
senior year. For two years he played 
first base on the baseball team. After 
graduating, he competed for the Los 
Angeles Y. M. C. A. in national and 
international meets. In 1909, he began 
his career as head football and track 
coach at Southern California. His 
sensational record as track coach over- 
shadows several successful gridiron sea- 
sons. The list of track and field 
champions coached by Cromwell is 
much too long to include here. In 
ten years of membership in the 
1.C.A.A.A.A., his teams have won six 
championships; and in five years of 
competition in the N.C.A.A. Meet, 
they have won three championships. 
A number of his relay teams and in- 
dividuals have set, and some still hold, 


world records. 





complish the purpose. I have my men set 
the first one about ninety-three feet from 
the take-off and the second at about the 
forty foot mark. The simplest method of 
locating the checks is to have the jumper 
reverse his direction and start running 
from the landing pit, striking the board 
with his jumping foot and then increasing 
his speed until he is moving as fast as 
possible. One observer marks where the 
take-off foot hits the ground eight strides 
from the board, and another observer 
marks the location of the sixth stride be- 
yond this point. By reversing this run, 
the jumper establishes the correct checks, 
giving eight strides to work up speed and 
six strides at full speed to the take-off. 
The distances should be measured with a 
tape measure. Practice runs will quickly 
show what minor corrections should be 
made. Most jumpers will check at ninety 
to ninety-five feet. 

Before competing in a meet, the jumper 
must run through to the take-off several 
times to check his approach, making al- 
lowances for wind and track conditions. 

The approach is a very important part 
of broad jumping, and a uniform stride 
must be developed in order to hit the 
board properly. The novice will find that 
he is unable to run uniformly at first, but 
practice will overcome this fault. One of 
the best methods of learning uniform 
stride is running over the low hurdles. 
Low hurdlers usually make excellent broad 
jumpers because they have speed and uni- 
form stride. 
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Curtis McFadden of the University of 
Southern California is shown in Illustration 
1. McFadden jumped 24 feet 5% inches 
in 1934. He is placed sixth on the 1934 
Collegiate Honor Roll. This picture does 
not illustrate McFadden’s best form. His 
arms should be forward and together. There 
should be an absence of strain in his neck 
and face. His feet should be together. 


Robert Clark of the University of Cali- 
fornia, who jumped 24 feet 11% inches in 
1934, is shown in IIlustrations 2 and 3. 
Clark placed second in the 1934 National 
Collegiate Athletic Association Meet and 
ranked third on the Collegiate Honor Roll, 
behind Moncure Little a the College of 
William and Mary. Note in Illustration 2 
the excellent carriage of head, arms and 
body, and the splendid position in the air 
just prior to the “kip” or forward swing 
of the legs. 


Clark’s landing position in Illustration 3 
is good. His body is going both forward 
and to the side. 


Douglas Taylor of San Jose State College, 
whose best 1934 jump was 24 feet 5% inches, 
is shown in Illustrations 4, 5 and 6. Taylor 
is in fifth place on the 1934 Collegiate Honor 
Roll, behind George Meagher of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. Note in Illustration 
4 that the weight of his body is forward 
of the take-off leg. Note the splendid posi- 
tion of his body and legs at the point of 
take-off. Note also the position of his left 
foot at the take-off, getting all possible drive 
and upward lift. Taylor’s arms, however, are 


much too high. 


Illustration 5 shows Taylor’s position in 
the air just before landing in the pit. The 
position of his arms, legs and feet is good. 
His body could have more forward lean. 


Illustration 6 shows the position of 
Taylor’s body in the pit following an almost 
perfect landing. All forward momentum 
has been used before coming to earth. 
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In making the approach, the jumper 
must learn to hit the check marks exactly, 
and this can best be accomplished by using 
a piece of paper which may be picked up 
by the spikes of the shoe, thus proving 
whether the step was correct or not. 

The run must be at full speed except 
for the last two or three strides, where 
the jumper coasts and gathers himself for 
the spring, his speed decreasing only 
slightly. The last two steps will there- 
fore be a few inches shorter than the full 
running strides. 

At the moment of jumping, if an effort 
is made to incline the body forward, the 
weight will be over the jumping leg. The 
jump is made by forcing the leg straight 
down on the board with a distinct drive 
to give the rebound, which makes for 
spring. The knee is bent slightly. How- 
ever, too much bend will spoil the jump. 
Jumpers are about equally divided in 
using the right and left foot for the take- 
off. If the jump is from the right leg, the 
left is swung up hard and is followed by 
the right, while both arms are thrust for- 
ward for balance. The body is then in a 
sitting position in the air, the trunk in- 
clined forward, the feet higher than the 
buttocks. Too slight forward inclination 
will cause the jumper to fall back when he 
lands, and too much will force the feet 
down too quickly so that the jump is 
shortened. The proper angle will come 


Floyd Wilson of Fresno State College, 
who tied Moncure Little of William and 
Mary for third place in the 1934 National 
Collegiate Meet with a leap of 24 feet 1% 
inches, is shown in Illustrations 7 through 
16. Wilson ranks ninth on the 1934 Col- 
legiate Honor Roll. His best jump of the 
year was 24 feet 2 inches. In Illustration 7, 
at the take-off, note the position of Wilson’s 
arms. His body is directly over his take- 
off foot. The opposite leg shows an upward 
lift. 


Note how Wilson’s body gains in height 
from the ground in Illustrations 8, 9, 10 
and 11. 


In Illustrations 12 and 13, Wilson’s arms 
are being brought back and up high, pre- 
paratory to the “kip” or forward swing of 
the legs. 


In Illustration 14, Wilson’s legs and arms 
are going forward. 


In Illustration 15, Wilson’s feet are thrust 
forward and close together, knees are 
straightened and legs are well out in front. 
Note the forward body lean and the arms 
down low. 


Illustration 16 shows a good landing with 
Wilson’s left arm thrust out to aid in a left 
side swing. 














Bartlett Ward of the University of Okla- 
homa is shown in Illustration 17. This pic- 
ture shows a good relaxed run and forward 


body lean. However, the right or take-off 
foot is not hitting the ground flat, as it 
should. Ward’s best 1934 record was 24 
feet 344 inches, which placed him in eighth 
position on the Collegiate Honor Roll. 


with practice. It is essential to force the 
body high into the air in making the jump, 
letting the momentum of the run carry the 
body forward. Failure to leap high 
enough is the chief fault with most 
jumpers. 

Some jumpers use what is known as a 
“hitch kick” while in the air. Theoretically 
it would seem that nothing done after leav- 
ing the ground could increase the dis- 
tance covered, but results seem to prove 
that the “hitch kick” may add from six to 
eight inches to the jump. Perhaps this 
is only because it aids in balancing the 
body, but whatever the reason it seems to 
add distance. In making the “hitch kick,” 
if the take-off is from the right foot, the 
left leg is thrown forward and then forced 
backward, with a similar movement of the 
right leg, the right coming forward as the 
left goes back. It is really a running step 
made in the air. It is begun before the top 
of the leap is reached and should be com- 
pleted while the jumper is well above the 
ground, the movement ending with both 
feet advanced and the knees flexed very 
slightly. Almost all foreign jumpers and 
most American champions use the “hitch 
kick.” 

As gravity pulls the body back to earth, 
the arms are thrust downward for balance. 
Some coaches advocate flexing both knees 
in landing, the body then falling forward. 
The swing is to the opposite side from the 
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Marvin Crawford of the University of 
Southern California is shown in Illustration 
18. Crawford’s best 1934 jump was 24 feet 
4 inches, which placed him seventh on the 
Collegiate Honor Roll. In this picture, his 
relaxed position in the air is good. However, 


his left leg should be up even with his right. 





A stunt jump by Albert Olson of the Uni- 


versity of ern California is shown in 
Illustration 19. This typifies almost every- 
thing that should not be done by a broad 
jumper. Olson’s face shows strain and tense- 
ness. His arms are too high and his feet 
are much too far apart. Olson won the 
1934 National Collegiate broad jump event 
with a leap of 25 feet 434 inches and leads 
all broad jumpers on the 1934 Collegiate 
Honor Roll. The cover illustration shows 
Olson in a jump in which he is demonstrat- 
ing better form. His relaxed position in the 


air is good. 


take-off leg—to the left, if the jump is 
from the right foot. It is accomplished 
by leaning the body to: the left, both legs 
moving slightly to the right, with the left 
knee bent a little, and a shove given to 
the right foot as the feet reach the ground. 
The forward momentum then swings the 
body around to the left. The left hand 
meets the ground for support at a point 
beyond the place where the feet break the 
dirt. This method of landing has a great 
advantage in that the jumper will seldom 
fall back; never if the swing is done prop- 
erly. Furthermore, there is no tendency 
to pull the feet back and thus shorten the 
jump. The feet must never spread apart 
more than a few inches no matter which 
style of landing is adopted. 

The raising of the feet higher than the 
buttocks and keeping them extended as 
the body comes down to earth is one of the 
hardest points for the novice to learn, but 
it can be picked up very quickly by prac- 
ticing a standing broad jump in a pit filled 
with sawdust or shavings, landing with the 
legs extended. Once this has been mas- 
tered, the athlete will have no difficulty in 
applying it to the running jump and will 
then get full distance without falling back 
in the pit. 

Training 

OST practice jumping should be done 

in a pit filled with sawdust rather 
than dirt. The high jump pit should be 
very satisfactory for this purpose. In- 
juries are avoided and the jumper gains 
confidence in this way. It is not good 
policy to measure practice jumps, and no 
accurate measurement is possible in saw- 
dust or shavings. 

(Continued on page 35) 


A side view of a jumper demonstrating 
almost perfect relaxation in the air is shown 
in Illustration 20. This is of Richard Barber 
of the University of Southern California, 
whose best jump, 25 feet 434 inches, was 
made in 1932, his last year of competition. 
The position of Barber’s arms, legs and body 
is good. Especially good is the body lean. 
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Development of School and 
College Battery Men 


HE school or college baseball team 

able to put on the field a good bat- 

tery is likely to win a large majority 

of its games. It is, therefore, important 

for the coach to be able to teach well the 

essential elements of the work of the 
pitcher. 


Position 


ORRECT pitching position requires 
that the pitcher shall pitch from the 
“rubber,” which is six inches wide and 
twenty-four inches long. He must have 
both feet on or one foot on and the other 
foot in front of this rubber. He may not 
take a forward step on to the rubber in the 
act of pitching. This is mentioned be- 
cause it is very easy: for a pitcher to get 
into the bad habit of taking a forward step 
in warming up or practice work; then, 
when he actually begins to pitch and can 
no longer take such a step, his control is in- 
terfered with. The pitcher must be sure to 
do all the practice work under as nearly 
actual game conditions as possible. 
Asstiming that we are training a right- 
handed pitcher, we may say that his right 
foot should be placed on the rubber so 
that the front spike and the inside hook 
will catch over the front edge of the rub- 
ber as the ball is delivered. This means 
that the long axis of the foot will be par- 
allel with the long axis of the rubber as the 
ball is delivered; that the good firm base 
of the rubber will support the pitcher as 
he throws his weight into the delivery. 
The left foot should be back so that the 
toe is on the rubber. This satisfies the 
pitching requirements and places the body 
in the best position for a good delivery. 


Delivery 


r|NHE best delivery or wind-up is a very 
simple one and. may be described as 
follows: Being in position on the rubber 
as described above, standing relaxed and 
ready to pitch, with arms at the sides, the 
pitcher swings both hands forward and 
above his head, covering the ball with the 
glove. At this point the body will be bent 
slightly back. The left leg is brought up 
and well raised as the body pivots or turns 
back. The pitching arm, fully extended, 
swings forward and down, describing a 
complete circle in almost perfect co-ordi- 
nation with the body. 
At the time the arm is fully extended 
backward, the right shoulder is pointing 
back toward second base. When the arm 
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By L. W. St. John 


Director of Athletics, Ohio State University 


in fully extended forward, the body has 
turned completely so that the right shoul- 
der is pointing toward the home plate. 
This is a full and complete follow-through, 
getting every possible power from the 
body movement, as well as from the arm. 

From the time the arm starts forward 
from its position above the head in the 
beginning of the delivery, there should be 
no perceptible bending of the elbow at any 
point in the delivery. A bent elbow usu- 
ally loses power and also tends to jerk the 
arm, frequently causing a sore arm. The 
forward step should be directly toward the 
home plate and of good length, but not too 
long, or the pitcher will defeat the effect 
of a good follow-through and also find it 
difficult to get into position to field a ball 
hit into his territory. 

The right leg should be allowed to follow 
the right arm freely so that it will expedite 
rather than hinder the pitching motion. 
The right leg should swing in a wide area, 
rather than close to the body, and the 
right foot should be planted even with the 
left to allow proper fielding of balls hit 
back through the box. 

The pitcher who uses a high side-arm 
delivery will get a good “hop” on his fast 
ball by letting the ball go naturally off 
the ends of his fingers; a good sharp- 
breaking, if not a big, curve by releasing 
the ball over the side of the first finger 
with a twist of the wrist; and a good 
change of pace ball by relaxing the wrist 
at the very end of the delivery and loosen- 
ing the grasp with the two fingers which, 
in the fast ball, are giving every possible 
rotation and impetus as the ball leaves the 
fingers. In this change of pace ball, the 
action is in the nature of pushing the ball 
from the palm of the hand. There is the 
same arm and body motion as in the de- 
livery of the fast ball, but, with a flexed 
and relaxed wrist and the loosened finger 
grasp, the ball goes forward with greatly 
reduced speed. 


Strategy 


F WE assume that the pitcher has a 

fast ball, a curve ball and a change of 
pace, some observations on the use of his 
“stuff” should be well fixed in his mind. 
The best place for his curve ball is low 
over the outside of the plate for the right- 
handed hitter and low over the inside for 
the left-handed hitter. The pitcher should 
throw every curve ball for a strike; that 
is, make the umpire call it a strike 


whether or not the batter offers to hit at 
it. The same is true of the slow ball. It 
should be pitched for a strike. The balls 
that the pitcher intentionally wastes, that 
is, does not intend for strikes, should be 
fast balls. He should make his slow or 
change of pace ball follow a high fast one, 
not a curve. 

Having two strikes and two balls on the 
batter, the pitcher should throw the next 
ball for a strike. He should avoid getting 
into that undesirable position of having 
two strikes and three balls. Having two 
strikes and no balls, he should keep the 
next two pitches well away from the middle 
of the plate, just around the edges, across 
the batter’s knees or just even with the top 
of his shoulder—never in the groove. 

The pitcher should show his change of 
pace ball to at least one of the first three 
batters; let them know he has one and 
then depend on the moral effect. The 
same applies to some extent to the curve. 
Some of the best pitchers in their best 
games use only one curve to ten fast balls, 
and about one slow ball to ten or fifteen 
fast ones. In college baseball, we often 
find the change of pace ball most effective 
against the long swinging type of hitter. 
In some cases, we may use the change of 
pace more often than suggested above. It 
should be remembered always that a good 
pitcher pitches his game with his head 
more than with his arm. 


Fielding the Position 


ITCHERS frequently underestimate 
the importance of fielding their posi- 
tion. A pitcher who fields his position 
well saves himself many hits and pulls his 
team out of many tight places. Balls 
driven hard directly at the pitcher must be 
knocked down and handled or they are 
hits. The pitcher must knock down hard 
hit balls; try to keep the ball in front of 
him; and be after it quickly for the throw 
to first base. On any hard hit greund ball 
to his left, he must be sure to form the 
habit of starting fast toward first base so 
that he will always be in position to cover 
the base in case the first baseman has 
fielded the ball. He should start to the 
base line a little to the right of the bag 
and go across the bag facing the first base- 
man at a right angle. This aids him in 
finding the bag in stride as well as helps 
him in receiving the baseman’s underhand 
toss. 
Bunts and balls hit very slowly must 
also be taken care of by the good pitcher. 
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One of the most common faults of the 
pitcher is that of rushing at a ball so fast 
that his momentum carries him on for a 
step after he has the ball in hand before 
he is able to throw. The pitcher must time 
his going at a ball, especially a bunt, so 
that his right foot is set in throwing posi- 
tion at the instant he gets his hand on the 
ball, and he must throw from that posi- 
tion. 

With men on base his sense of time must 
tell him whether he has a chance to get 
the man at second or third. If he thinks 
he has a chance to throw out a runner 
ahead of the hitter, he should set himself 
for the throw and start the motion to get 
the man ahead. As he starts such a mo- 
tion, he will be able to see whether he has 
a chance for the runner. If there is no 
chance, or not a good one, he will always 
have time to break this first motion and 
get the batter at first. The reverse of this 
is not true. That is, if the pitcher starts 


Illustrations 1 through 4 show Jerome 
“Dizzy” Dean of the St. Louis Cardinals 
pitching against the Boston Braves. In Illus- 
tration 1, Dean is at the top of his leg swing 
in the preparatory motion. 


The farthest point back in the pitching 
motion is shown in Illustration 2. Dean’s 
arm is straight and extended. His wrist po- 
sition is good. His left leg is starting down 
and forward. 


Dean is shown at the point of delivering 
the ball in Illustration 3. His arm is ex- 
tended in the direction of the pitch. His 
wrist is flexed. His back leg is starting its 
follow-through. Dean’s entire body has been 
put into the delivery of the ball. 


The completion of the follow-through is 
shown in Illustration 4. Dean’s right shoulder 
is pointing at the batter. His body is for- 
ward and low. His right leg is swinging 
around in front of the planted left foot. This 
picture shows Dean just prior to regaining his 
fielding position. 


Paul Dean, also of the St. Louis Cardinals, 
is pictured in Illustrations 5 through 8. The 
start of the forward motion for delivery of 
the ball is shown in Illustration 5. Dean’s 
left leg is coming down, and his right arm, 
extended well back, is beginning its forward 
swing. Relaxation of the pitcher is shown 
by his left wrist. 


Illustration 6 shows Dean as the ball is 
released. The weight of his body is being 
thrown into the pitch. His right arm is 
properly extended. 


Completion of the follow-through of body 
and arm is shown in Illustration 7. Dean’s 
right shoulder is pointing toward the batter. 


In Illustration 8, Dean’s right leg is being 
brought around wide to be planted for 
proper fielding position. Note the splendid 
relaxation of this pitcher in all of the posi- 
tions shown here. 
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to play for the batter at first and the 
catcher calls to him to make the play at 
second, he will then be too late to get the 
man at second. 


With Men on Base 


GREAT many pitchers do well so 

long as they are able to take their 
regular wind-up, but when they get a man 
on first they seem to lose most of their 
effectiveness. Most young pitchers need 
more practice on the matter of develop- 
ing a good delivery with men on base than 
on pitching with no one on. 

With men on base, the pitcher should 
place the right foot on the rubber so that 
the toe and inside spikes are caught over 
the front edge; place the left foot eight to 
ten inches in front of the right, and the 
left heel even with or well in front of the 
right toe. He should hold the ball, cov- 

(Continued on page 41) 


A third St. Louis Cardinal pitcher, Halla- 
han, is shown in Illustrations 9 through 12. 
Unlike the Dean brothers, Hallahan is a left- 
handed pitcher. Illustration 9 shows Halla- 
han starting the pitch with a man on base. 
His arm is well back, and the ball is hidden 
from the batter. His right foot is moving 
forward close to the ground to allow the 
pitch to be made quickly. 


Illustration 10 shows Hallahan midway of 
his pitching stride, with his right foot being 
planted. His left arm is coming up and 
forward. 


In Illustration 11, Hallahan is shown fol- 
lowing the finish of the delivery of the ball. 
His left shoulder is pointed at the batter, 
and his body is fully behind the pitch. His 
left leg is about to swing around wide and 
forward. 


Illustration 12 shows Hallahan about to 
field the ball hit back to him. His left leg 
is planted, with his weight well forward. His 
hands are up in position to handle a hard 
hit ball. 


Smith, a right-handed pitcher of the 
Boston Braves, is shown in Illustrations 13 
through 16. The highest point of the back- 
ward leg swing is shown in Illustration 13. 
Smith’s eye is on the target, and he is well 
balanced on his right leg. 


Illustration 14 shows Smith’s left leg mov- 
ing forward and down to throw the weight 
of his body into the pitch. His right arm is 


starting to move up and forward. 


In Illustration 15, Smith’s body has 
started to go into the pitch, with his weight 
going to his forward leg. His arm is at the 
highest point of a three-quarter overhand 
delivery. 


The position of the full follow-through 
after the release of the ball is shown in 
Illustration 16. Smith’s body is rather erect, 
but his back leg is following through well 
before being planted for fielding position. 








State Championship Basketball 


Arizona 


By R. R. Robinson 
Union High School, Phoenix 


HE Fifteenth Annual Arizona Basket- 

ball Tournament was held at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, March 3, 4 and 5 under 
the supervision of the Athletic Director of 
the University, J. F. McKale. — Sixteen 
teams were entered from five sections of 
the state. These teams were selected to 
represent their respective sections on their 
season’s record. 

An innovation this year was the selec- 
tion of officials from state districts to 
work the tournament games, instead of 
University officials. Although the officials 
chosen came from widely separated sec- 
tions, they worked well together, and for 
the most part the majority of players, 
coaches and spectators seemed well satis- 
fied. The system will probably be con- 
tinued. 


Pre-tournament favorites were Tucson, 
Phoenix and Buckeye, with Mesa, although 
not so strong this year, considered because 
of a splendid record in tournament play 
over the past several years. 


Tucson was eliminated in the semifinals 
by Miami, one of those proverbial dark- 
horse teams that show up in tournaments, 
and Buckeye was defeated by Phoenix in 
the same round. In the final game, 
Phoenix defeated the Miami team for the 
championship. 

The majority of teams for the most 
part used a man-to-man defense. Buck- 
eye was one team that made very effective 
use of the zone defense. 


Phoenix used the man-to-man defense 
and the zone, or a combination of the two; 
whatever was expected to be most effective 
against the type of play of its opponents. 
In the combination defense, one or two 
men played zone in the “bucket” or on 
both sides of it, with the others assigned 
to cover particularly strong scorers. The 
zone player was often successful in cutting 
off a shot from a man who had slipped 
past his guard. 

Fewer teams than usual resorted to the 
set defense. Many attempted to rush the 
guards with the ball while they were still 
down the court, rather than wait for them 
to bring it up past the center line. One 
of the forwards on the Wickenburg team 
was exceptionally good at rushing an op- 
ponent with the ball and became very 
popular with the crowd because of his 
aggressiveness and his ability to snap the 
ball from his opponent and dribble in for 
a score. 

Offensively, most of the teams used both 
a fast- and a slow-break. Three men in 
and two men out, with the pivot man in 
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W. RITTEN by coaches whose high 

school basketball teams won the 
1935 championship of their respective 
states, these articles are of value to 
every reader who directs or plays 
basketball. Articles by coaches from 
Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, lowa and 
Oregon were published in the May 
issue. 











the “bucket,” constituted the usual forma- 
tion. Anderson of Miami was outstanding 
in the “bucket” position. He pivoted right 
or left and shot equally well a one-hand 
push shot with the right or left hand. 

The Phoenix offensive was effective for 
the most part because of well balanced 
scoring power. Every man on the team 
could score under pressure, and the guards 
were particularly effective on long shots. 
Taylor and Lindstrom, forwards, scored 
172 and 160 points, respectively, in 
twenty-six games. Jones at center scored 
85 points, and Captain Rhoades and Melc- 
zer, guards, made 136 and 98 points, re- 
spectively. 

Of twenty-six games, Phoenix won 
twenty-four, and, because of five wins in 
six games in Southwestern Conference 
competition, which includes New Mexico 
and west Texas schools, Phoenix was 
awarded the championship of the South- 
western Conference. 


Indiana 


By A. R. Chadd 
Anderson High School 


NOTHER Indiana State High School 
Basketball Tournament has become 
history. Another 


new champion was 





piso 


R. R. Robinson, Arizona 


crowned, a new attendance record of 
90,000 was established for the six ses- 
sions, and at least 27,000 people were re- 
fused admittance to the huge Butler Field 
House through inability to get tickets. 

Again the pivot or post play, with three 
men in and two out, was the predominat- 
ing type of offense used. Thirteen of the 
sixteen tournament teams used this offen- 
sive formation. Logansport, 1934 cham- 
pion, was the only team to eliminate com- 
pletely the pivot play from its offensive 
style, while Richmond and Nappanee used 
the pivot style as a variation. 

The majority of the teams throughout 
the tournament this year played a much 
faster game, handled the ball much faster 
and were far more accurate in passing 
than the teams of other years. Every 
team, with the exception of Logansport, 
started the offense with a fast-break, 
swinging the small, fast men off the de- 
fense with all the speed possible and 
playing for a hook pass from one of the 
men receiving the ball off the defensive 
backboard. Whenever possible, this fast- 
break was followed through, ending with a 
set shot from outside the free throw 
circle, rather than a one-hand shot off-bal- 
ance in front or at the side of the basket. 
Richmond and Jeffersonville used the fast- 
break more often than other teams. Rich- 
mond was led by little Sammy Lybolt 
(Gimbel Medal winner), a fast boy, al- 
ways alert, possessor of a beautiful one- 
hand push shot and very adept at a shot 
taken while moving away from the basket. 

Jeffersonville was led by Johnson and 
Andres, boys with an abundance of speed 
and drive, which was coupled with a well- 
developed one-hand push shot from the 
free throw area. Both of these boys were 
near the six foot mark and used their 
height and speed to the greatest advan- 
tage. They took most of their shots driv- 
ing in over the smaller guards with a high 
one-hand push shot. All the teams at- 
tempting a fast-break went in to the 
pivot post play when the fast-break failed 
to materialize. 


The tournament this year revealed many 
outstanding individuals, boys of great bas- 
ketball instinct and natural ability. There 
were many brilliant pivot men with suffi- 
cient finesse and body movement to make 
the pivot type of play outstanding. 

The defense used by every team in the 
tournament was of a strict man-for-man 
type. The zone defense, in any form, is 
used very little by Indiana teams. In only 
one game during the tournament, namely 
that between Nappanee and Anderson, did 
the defense rush the offense before it 
crossed the ten-second line. In all other 
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games the defense retreated, picking the 
offensive individuals up as they came 
through. 

Even though the 1935 state tournament 
set a new high scoring record of 834 points 
for the fifteen games played, I am con- 
vinced that the general defensive play of 
the teams was equal to the defensive play 
used by teams in the past. Faster boys 
and more shooting account for the high 
scoring this year. 

The Anderson team, whose members 
were rather small and less rugged than 
those of the other teams, specialized in de- 
fensive play during all the tournaments. 
The physical handicap of this team made 
it necessary for the players to use a con- 
servative ball-handling offense, shooting 
with both hands while being well balanced, 
wasting no energy on follow-in shots but, 
rather, retreating hurriedly to take up a 
defensive position. 

The shooting average of the Anderson 
team for its four games during the tour- 
nament was 28.6 per cent. The highest 
shooting average was made by Shelby- 
ville against Anderson in the semifinal 
game: 36.4 per cent. 

Jeffersonville was the highest scoring 
team from the center tip-off. In all games, 
except the championship game with An- 
derson, Jeffersonville scored from 8 to 15 
points from the center jump. Diagrams 
1 and 2 show two tip-off plays used dur- 
ing the tournament. 

In Diagram 1, X1, the center, tips the 
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Diagram 3 


ball to X3, who tips it to X5. X2 screens 
for X1, who breaks in the direction oppo- 
site that in which he tips the ball and re- 
ceives a pass under the basket from X5. 

In Diagram 2, X1 tips to X3, who tips 
to X4. X2 fakes as if to screen for X1, 
but continues on to the opposite side of the 
court. X1 breaks as in Diagram 1, giving 
X4 an option of two men to whom he may 
pass. 

Diagrams 3 through 5 show some of the 
more successful plays used by various 
teams during the tournament. 

In Diagram 3, X4 passes to X1 and 
then moves over to screen for X5. X2 
comes from the corner to help screen for 
X5, who cuts deep to the left for a return 
pass from X1. This play will successfully 
sew up a guard who attempts to spin out 
of the first screen. 

In Diagram 4, X5 cuts for the basket 
but stops and receives a pass from X1. 
X5 turns and bounces the ball to X3, 
who is coming out of his corner. Then 
X5 screens for X3. X83 feeds the ball to 
X4, who is driving in toward the basket 
after a screen by X1. X2 moves out for 
safety. 
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Diagram 5 


In Diagram 5, X1 passes to X4, who 
has cut for the basket and stopped with 
his back to it. X4 uses a bounce pass to 
X2 and then screens for him. After pass- 
ing to X4, X1 screens for X5. Then both 
X1 and X5 move in to screen for X3, who 
moves out to take the ball for a set shot. 
X2 passes the ball to X3, and the latter 
shoots. 


Kansas 


By J. Dale Skelton 
Chanute Senior High School 


OR the third consecutive year, the 

‘Kansas State High School Basketball 
Tournament was held in the spacious high 
school gymnasium at Topeka. 

The tournament was well attended 
throughout. New attendance records 
were established, a capacity crowd of ap- 
proximately 5,000 witnessing the finals. 

To determine the entrants in the state 
tournament, twelve regional tournaments 
are held over the state during the week 
previous to the state tournament. The 
winners of these twelve regional tourna- 
ments enter the state tournament, with 
four second place winners who are in- 
vited by the Board of Control. This 
makes a sixteen team bracket composed 
of the best teams from every section of 
the state. 

The tendency in Kansas, during the past 
few years, has been in favor of man-to- 
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man defenses and slow-breaking offenses, 
with the pivot post style of play predomi- 
nating. Set plays involving screening of 
defensive players have been used generally 
against the man-to-man defenses. Much 
cautious ball handling, time consuming 
tactics and low scores have resulted. Also, 
much rough play has developed because of 
screening and blocking on plays, and the 
manhandling of so-called pivot players by 
the defensive men. 

A noted sports official recently stated, 
“The pivot post play is a damnable thing 
and unless it is removed from basketball 
the game will become unpopular with fans 
and be ruined as a result.” 

I heartily disagree with this idea in re- 
gard to the pivot play, at least so far as 
high school basketball is concerned. The 
only detrimental feature of it is the lack 
of knowledge, judgment or courage of the 
official who fails to call the fouls about 
the pivot post and thus allows the game 
to become rough. Then it is the officiat- 
ing and not the play that is damnable. 
My observation has been that, if fouls are 
closely called, the pivot play is not a rough 
affair. In my opinion, it is spectacular 
and adds color to the offensive. It does 
not need to be the principal feature of 
any team’s offense, however. 

There seemed to be a revival of the 
zone or shifting ball defense in Kansas 
this year, as at least four of the tourna- 
ment teams used a defense of this type. 
Only one of these teams reached the semi- 
finals, however. There were several varia- 
tions of the man-to-man defense, ranging 
from the strict man-to-man to the shift- 
ing man-to-man, which in some instances 
is similar to the zone. 

On offense, most of the teams used some 
set plays against a set man-to-man de- 
fense, although some did not use any set 
plays. It appeared to me that there were 
fewer set plays employed than have 
been used at the tournament during the 
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past few years, The teams depended on 
much individual cleverness and speed 
along with good passing and cutting to 
get open for shots at the basket. A good 
many screens were employed, and in some 
cases a deliberate block resulted, but for 
the most part this was not so. 

Before the tournament started, the fa- 
vorites to go to the semifinals were Wyan- 
dotte High of Kansas City, Topeka High, 
Newton High and Arkansas City High 
School, with Chanute rated as a possibility 
because of the fact that our team had won 
nineteen consecutive games during the 
season and regional tournament. This 
record was disparged by the critics be- 
cause we had played none of the larger 
high schools of the state outside our own 
Southeast Kansas League. 

The only distinct upsets of the tourna- 
ment resulted when Parsons, with all 
small players, got the jump on and out- 
played the Wyandotte team, and when 
Hutchinson beat Newton for third place 
after Newton had beaten Hutchinson twice 
during the regular season and again in the 
regional tournament. 

The Chanute team was one of the 
smallest in the tournament, as our tallest 
player was only 6 feet 1% inches in 
height, our shortest 5 feet 8 inches; our 
starting line-up averaged 5 feet 11 inches. 

We used an assigned man-to-man de- 
fense, our players checking men occa- 
sionally on screens, but for the most part 
staying with the same player. Our team 
was very much an offensive team rather 
than a defensive one. This was evidenced 
by our scoring 149 points in the four tour- 
nament games. On offense we used a fast- 
break when possible, trying to score be- 
fore the defense was set by getting two or 
three men down the floor against one or 
two defensive players. When the defense 
was set and waiting for us, we employed 
a pivot post player with the forwards at 
the sides and the guards in front of the 
defense. From this we executed a few 
simple plays. We used only one play, a 
very simple one, during the state tourna- 
ment, and it worked about ten times for 
baskets during the four games. We were 
fortunate in that our center was a player 
of unusual scoring ability and could make 
the most uncanny shots with either or 
both hands. Since he did the major por- 
tion of our scoring, we were accused of 
having a one-man team, but we convinced 
the critics before the tournament was over 
that he was supported by four hustling 
co-workers who made many of his oppor- 
tunities possible. 

Winfield, our opponent in the finals, also 
used a fast-break, and this type of play, 
as usual, proved popular with the specta- 
tors. 

Our players finished each game and the 
tournament comparatively fresh, and at 
the end of each game our opponents ap- 
peared tired. This was evidence of the 
fine physical condition our players had to 


be in to play the fast-breaking game suc- 
cessfully. 

All five members of our starting line-up 
were on the Honor Roll of nineteen play- 
ers chosen by tournament officials. This, 
so far as I know, is the first time that all 
five members of a championship team 
have been selected for the State Tourna- 
ment Honor Roll. 


Maine 


By Jack Cottrell 
Rumford High School 


ASKETBALL is an outstanding sport 

in the state of Maine. In large part, 
I think, our long winters are responsible. 
Another reason has been the increase of 
leisure and the demand for additional in- 
terests during the depression. Amateur 
leagues and tournaments have sprung up 
all over the state, and the smallest ham- 
let is represented in some way on the 
basketball floor. Baseball and other 
sports may have been discontinued in 
some high schools, but basketball—never! 

The high school championship of Maine 
is decided by a play-off game between the 
winner of a western tournament and the 
winner of an eastern tournament. The 
western is called the Bates Tournament, 
being sponsored by Bates College. The 
Eastern, until this year when the Princi- 
pals’ Association took it over, has always 
been sponsored by the University of 
Maine. In each tournament there are 
eight teams which are selected by com- 
mittees on the district or league records 
of the teams. 

Rumford had an uphill fight all the way 
in the Bates Tournament. Six of the eight 
teams were evenly matched, and the most 
strenuous and exciting of tournaments de- 
veloped before a capacity crowd in the 
Lewiston armory. Seven games were 
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played in two days: four preliminaries on 
Friday, two semifinals Saturday afternoon 
and the finals Saturday evening. Four of 
these seven games were anybody’s until 
the last second. Saturday evening, Rum- 
ford, after squeezing South Portland, 36 
to 34, in a delirious thriller with two over- 
time periods played in the afternoon, 
faced Deering High, which that same 
afternoon had nosed out Portland by a 
single point, 38 to 37, in the final seconds 
of play. Rumford finally won out in a 
dog-eat-dog contest, 16 to 13, which, de- 
spite the low score, was neither ragged nor 
dull. 

In the meantime, Winslow, state cham- 
pion for the two previous years, had won 
the eastern tournament. The play-off be- 
tween Rumford and Winslow a week later 
was another see-saw thriller. Winslow led 
at the half, 13 to 10, but Rumford finally 
won out, 19 to 18. This was a peculiar 
second half with twelve minutes elapsing 
before Winslow could increase its unlucky 
first half count of 13 points. This victory 
also gave Rumford the privilege of repre- 
senting Maine in the New England Tour- 
nament between the New England state 
champions at Yale University, which was 
won by Meriden, Connecticut. 

In the tournaments, all forms of offense 
were displayed: fast-break, set plays (usu- 
ally from three men in and two men out 
formations), long passing, long shooting 
and rapid, short passing. Four unusually 
tall centers appeared and were used in the 
“bucket” a good deal for direct turning 
and shooting or pivot plays. Center tip 
plays were used mostly for getting posses- 
sion of the ball, and very little scoring re- 
sulted directly. Out of bounds plays were 
in evidence but were not effective, as all 
the teams had been mutually scouted. 

The prevailing defense was the assigned 
man-to-man, although South Portland, 
Winslow and Cheverus used a shifting zone 
defense, a 2-3 and a 2-1-2 at times. There 
was a great deal of scrimmage and hard 
fighting under the basket for rebounds. 
Most of the teams playing a man-to-man 
defense used it all over the floor. 

When opportunities for a fast-break 
were lacking, most teams resorted to a 
three men in and two men out formation 
to work the ball in by rapid passing, cut- 
ting and screening. This failing, they took 
some set shots from the corners or from 
beyond the free throw line. 

Against a zone defense, Rumford usually 
depended upon rapid passing among all of 
the players, who were more or less station- 
ary in a 3-2 formation. The forwards 
stayed in the corners, ready to cut, shoot 
or pass, as the situation offered. The 
pivot man might move up and down the 
free throw lane and to the right or left, 
as opportunities for~passes opened. He 
usually passed but sometimes pivoted and 
shot. The guards edged in to the free 
throw line when their openings for shots 
occurred. Occasionally they got in closer. 
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Against a man-to-man defense, the 
formation we used was naturally more 
mobile, and we attempted to do more cut- 
ting and to take advantage of screens. 

We went into a formation only after a 
fast-break had failed. In my opinion, the 
best part (if we had one) of our offense 
was our effort to develop sound ball 
handling and sound shooting, trying to 
keep possession of the ball and attempting 
to eliminate wild passes and shots. 

On defense we tried to develop aggres- 
siveness and determination in our man- 
to-man assignments. Our center was 
young and a little slow. His team mates 
had to help him out often by quick shift- 
ing. But he made up for his slowness in 
shifting by his “in the air” alertness under 
the defensive basket, using his 6 feet 4 
inches of height to full advantage. The 
other four regular men were a little under 
average in size but were fairly fast and 
dependable ball handlers. The guards 
were exceptional shooters. 

On the whole, the tournament competi- 
tion was keener and more interesting than 
ever. The many close games were well 
played, and all the teams demonstrated 
good coaching. Rumford felt very fortu- 
nate in winning. 


Maryland 


By John J]. Cavanaugh 
Pennsylvania Avenue High School, Cumberland 
HE team representing the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue High School of Cumber- 
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land, which eventually won the Maryland 
state championship, closed its season with 
a record of twenty-six victories and four 
defeats. One game was lost in our league, 
in which we won eleven games; three wins 
and no losses occurred in games with Penn- 
sylvania teams; while six wins and two 
losses were registered in games with West 
Virginia teams. Non-league games in 
Maryland resulted in victories over Hag- 
erstown High School and Catherman’s 
Business School, while a defeat was admin- 
istered by our strong alumni team. Four 
games were played and won in our State 
Public Playground and Athletic League 
Tournament, which led to our team’s being 
crowned state champion. 

Many factors were instrumental in 
bringing the state championship to this 
school. First and foremost were the keen 
intellectual minds of the boys on the team. 
Three of the first five boys were elected by 
the faculty as members of the National 
Honor Society. The main requirements of 
the society embody scholarship (members 
must be in the upper third of their class), 
character, leadership and service. Second 
in importance was the co-ordination of the 
muscles and mind of each player in think- 
ing and acting quickly. Third, all five. 
men were good shots, could handle the ball 
well, dribble fast, pivot and fake. Fourth, 
each game was played as a step toward 
the championship. Last, but surely not 
least, was the fact that the boys trained 
faithfully and developed excellent harmony 
within the squad. 

The team used a man-for-man style of 
defense in most of the games. In some 
games a zone or shifting zone was used to 
give experience. The players “talked it 
up” among themselves whenever they were 
picked off or delayed in defending their 
own men. They switched quickly and 
well. 

Our offense consisted of a fast break for 
the basket. If the defense was set, every 
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player kept moving and passed the ball. 
Each time, as a player cut for the basket 
and did not receive the ball, his next duty 
was to screen for a team mate coming in 
on the opposite side of the floor. All play- 
ers followed the shots except one of the 
guards. If both guards happened to be 
inside, the forward nearest to the center 
line dropped back. The idea of having one 
player back as a defense, and also as a safe 
place to which the ball might be returned 
when players were closely guarded, was 
drilled into the team consistently during 
the season. 

The Pennsylvania Avenue players were 
small in comparison with those of most 
teams. The center was 6 feet tall, the 
guards 5 feet 10 inches and 5 feet 1144 
inches, while the forwards were 5 feet 6 
inches and 5 feet 8 inches. Our center 
seldom outjumped his opponent. We ob- 
tained possession of the ball on most tip- 
offs because of the fact that the forwards 
watched closely the movements of the op- 
posing center. The game was never very 
old before our forwards knew by the op- 
posing center’s little “give aways” just 
where the ball was going to be tipped. 

The “bucket” play was used occasion- 
ally. The guards handled the ball outside 
the defense. The passer screened for his 
team mate. This play with its possible 
variations was highly successful. 

In the play shown in Diagram 6, X4 
passes to X1, the man in the “bucket.” 
After passing, X4 screens for X5, who 
drifts around and receives a pass from 
X1. X65 dribbles in for a shot. Instead 
of passing to X5, X1 may fake a pass and 
then pivot and dribble in for a close shot. 

A few simple plays were used on out 
of bounds balls in the front court. The 
ball handler signaled as he got the ball 
from the referee. Each player drifted into 
the nearest set position. The key man 
moved and the screen took place. 

Diagram 7 illustrates such a play. X3 
starts straight toward the end of the floor 
and then pivots and cuts sharply to the 
right. X5 screens for X3, who receives 
a high pass from X1. This player cuts for 
the basket after passing, as X2 screens 
for him. X3 may dribble in and shoot, or 
he may pass to X1. Several variations of 
this play may be used on both sides of the 
court. 


Minnesota 


By Richard Arney 

Austin High School 
USTIN High School emerged victo- 
rious from the Minnesota State Bas- 
ketball Tournament which brought eight 
potential championship teams together 
after having survived previous district and 
regional contests in which 470 high schools 

throughout the state participated. 

The tournament, held at the Minneap- 
olis Auditorium, on March 21, 22 and 23, 
was witnessed by over 30,000 ardent fans 
and hopeful supporters, who enjoyed a 
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thrilling display of good basketball, upsets 
and close final scores. 

Austin and Glencoe, two dark-horse 
teams, met in the final contest. Austin 
won the hard fought championship game 
by defeating the well coached Glencoe 
quintet in an overtime session; the final 
score was 26 to 24. 

The first round, which brought Edison 
High School of Minneapolis and Crosby- 
Ironton together, furnished one of the 
highlights of the tournament, the winner 
of that game being doped to win the cham- 
pionship. Edison, on the short end of the 
21 to 2 score during the first half, staged 
a sensational rally to win by the score of 
37 to 35. 

Luverne, the most underrated team of 
the tournament, won its subsequent con- 
solation games, after losing to Austin in the 
first round by the score of 37 to 30. 

Austin defeated Edison by the score of 
36 to 27 in the second round. Bemidji 
met Edison, to determine the third and 
fourth place winners, and won the thrill- 
ing game with a margin of 3 points. 

Austin developed into a championship 
team after losing six games during the reg- 
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ular season. None of the games, however, 
was lost by more than 4 points. 

Playing a man-for-man defense proved 
very successful. Opponents averaged only 
17 points a game. On all screen plays, a 
shift was called, usually by the man be- 
hind the play. Our team averaged 26 
points a game. At the state tournament, 
99 points were scored in the three games. 

A rather slow and deliberate type of 
offensive play was used by our team. A 
man in the hole type of offense was used 
as a variation of the regular offense. 
Screen plays, with timing the important 
factor, were used in our scoring tactics. 

Strict attention to conditioning during 
the state tournament is believed to have 
had an important part in the success of 
our squad. The daily schedule was as fol- 
lows: 

Breakfast—9:00 A.M. 
Cereal Fruit 
Toast 

After breakfast, a short walk, followed 

by relaxation. 
Lunch—1 :30 P.M. 
Roast Beef Baked Potatoes 
Peas or Carrots 
Head Lettuce (no dressing) 
Ice Cream 
In bed from 2:30 to 6:00 P.M. 
Meal Before Game—6 :15 P.M. 

Beef Broth Toast 
Head Lettuce (no dressing) 
Lemonade 

The boys enjoyed a steak dinner, with 
all the trimmings, after each game. Every 
boy was in bed an hour after the steak 
dinner. 

An out of bounds play we used is shown 
in Diagram 8. X1 has the ball out of 
bounds. X2 and X3 break to the left, 
drawing their opponents with them. X5 
screens X4’s guard. X4 breaks to the 
right, taking a pass from X1 under the 
basket and shooting. 


Montana 


By Edward Chinske 
Custer County High School, Miles City 


OUR teams played in the 1935 Mon- 

tana State Basketball Championship 
Tournament, held at Havre, March 14, 15 
and 16. 

Of the four teams, two used the fast- 
break and two used the slow offense. All 
four teams used a man in the hole who 
fed to the forwards breaking in, turned 
and shot, or faked, pivoted and then drib- 
bled in for a set-up shot. 

The Miles City team employed two 
styles of play. Failing to advance the ball 
on our fast-break, we played a deliberate 
game, in which we used a rotating offense 
working off the pivot man, which allowed 
for screening. This style of play was used 
against the man-to-man defense. Against 
the zone defense, we used a man in the 
hole who fed to the forwards or turned 
and shot. However, the fast-break was 
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Diagram 9 


used by us about 90 per cent of the time 
during the season. 

Two teams in the state tournament used 
a strict man-to-man defense, and two used 
a zone defense. Miles City used a shifting 
zone defense, screening in the path of the 
ball, the men backing each other up when 
one was pulled out of position. We used 
the man-for-man defense in only one game 
this year. Through twenty-three games, 
including those in tournaments, the aver- 
age number of points scored against us 
was 21. Our team averaged 32 points. 

The team was composed of boys who 
were small but exceptionally fast and who 
were good shots. Almost any five of our 
eight men could be used during a game 
without injuring the teamwork very much. 
This greatly helped in the success of the 
team. Only three men will be lost off the 
squad for next season, and the team for 
1936 looks as good as the 1935 team, or 
perhaps a little better. 

Our practice sessions were of about one 
and one-half hours a day, with plenty of 
time devoted to such fundamentals as 
pivoting, passing and shooting. Our scrim- 
mages were usually short, fifteen to twenty 
minutes in length. 

Some of the plays used in the state tour- 
nament are shown in Diagrams 9, 10, 11 
and 12. In Diagram 9, X1 tips the ball 
to a forward, X3, coming in at an angle. 
X3 passes to X2, who has faked toward 
center and broken for the basket. If X2 
is not in position, or is covered, X4, who 
has broken behind him, receives the pass. 
X1 breaks around X3 and may take a pass 
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Diagram 11 


from X4. X3 may dribble to the left side 
of the free throw circle and shoot. The 
same play may be worked with X2 and 
X5 breaking around. 

In the play shown in Diagram 10, X5 
brings the ball slowly down the floor. The 
ball may be passed to X4 and back to X5, 
who may pass to X38. It may be passed 
around from X3 to X5 to X4 to X2, until 
X1 is in the center. The ball is then 
whipped in to X1, who feeds X2 or X3; 
or X1 fakes, pivots off his guard and 


dribbles -in to shoot; or X1 takes a one- 
hand shot. 

In Diagram 11, X3 breaks out toward 
X5, who feeds him the ball. X2 then 
breaks across in front of the free throw 
circle, where he is fed by X3. X5, break- 
ing to the left, screens off X2’s guard. 
X2 goes in for a close-up or one-hand 
shot. This play was used by two of the 
teams in the Montana tournament. X1 
may also break out and screen X2’s guard. 

In Diagram 12, X4, a fast guard, feeds 
X1 in the free throw circle and breaks 
around X2 on the outside. X2, breaking 
out and to the side, screens off X4’s guard. 
X4, going in to the basket very fast, takes 
a return pass from X1 and dribbles in for 
a set-up shot. This play worked very 
successfully in the Montana tournament, 
although X4 missed many set-up shots be- 
cause he was traveling too fast. X1 may 
fake to X4, turn and take a one-hand shot. 


Nebraska 


By Maurice H. Palrang 
Creighton Preparatory School, Omaha 


HE 1935 Nebraska State High School 
Basketball Tournament, held in Lin- 
coln, March 13 to 16, inclusive, saw a 
departure from the previous tourney ar- 
rangements. Heretofore, both Class A 
and Class B teams competed simultane- 
ously; that is, the games of both classes 
were run off in the same tournament. Of 
course, the teams of each class competed 
only within their own classification group. 
This year, however, both tournaments 
were run separately and in different lo- 
calities. The main purpose behind this 
move was to induce greater interest in 
the Class B tournament by avoiding the 
detraction that is bound to arise from the 
joint competition. As a result of such a 
separation of the two classes, it was be- 
lieved that each competing school would 
in the end receive greater financial re- 
turns. This proved to be the case, for this 
year the gross returns of the Class A 
tournament were but $25 less than were 
the returns from the joint tournament of 
the previous year. The gross receipts in 
1934 were $2,772 and in 1935 they were 
$2,747. Another advantage gained by the 
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separation was the fact that afternoon 
games were practically eliminated. All but 
four games were played at night, these 
four being the opening games of the tour- 
nament. Such arrangements enabled the 
spectators to witness practically every 
game and tended toward a much better 
atmosphere for competition. Empty 
stands and afternoon games afe not con- 
ducive to good basketball, and a great 
deal of the success of this tournament 
must be attributed to the large crowds 
and night ball games. 

Sixteen teams participated in the Class 
A tournament. Three of these, because of 
their excellent season’s records, were in- 
vited to enter the tournament directly 
without the need for preliminary qualifi- 
cation. These three “teams at large,” 
Creighton Prep of Omaha, Fremont High 
School of Fremont and Jackson High 
School of Lincoln were immediately 
seeded in No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 positions, 
respectively. The remaining thirteen 
teams were among the best in Nebraska. 
Each was a winner in its district tourna- 
ment held the week previous to the state 
tournament. A total of 496 Class A and 
B schools competed in this qualifying play, 
the largest number ever to do so in this 
state. 

The 1935 tournament was unusual in 
the fact that only one so-called up-set 
occurred throughout. It is almost an un- 
written law that tournaments are made 
by upsets. However, such was not the 
case in this tournament. Jackson High 
School of Lincoln, one of the three teams 
picked at large, seeded in No. 3 position 
and considered by many as a pre-tourney 
favorite, lost to Falls City by the score of 
22 to 21 in the closing seconds of quar- 
terfinal play. Jackson, at one time in the 
third quarter, had what looked like a sub- 
stantial lead, but the ever fighting team 
from Falls City eventually overcame the 
lead and won the game on a free throw 
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with but a few seconds of play remaining. 

Of the sixteen teams, few made use of 
the same offensive systems. The defenses 
employed, however, had much more in 
common. Offenses ranged from a quick- 
break to the slowest of types. Within this 
range were found teams that depended 
upon excellent screening attacks; some 
depended upon set plays; others upon a 
long passing game; and still others solely 
upon aggressiveness. Defenses ranged 
from a strict zone to a man-to-man that 
covered the entire court. A set man-for- 
man that picked up opponents as they 
crossed the ten-second line was, however, 
used by the majority of teams. 

Running true to pre-tourney predic- 
tions, Creighton Prep of Omaha, seeded 
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Diagram 15 


team No. 1, and Fremont High School of 
Fremont, seeded team No. 2, met in the 
finals and finished in the same order. 
After a game which was characterized by 
team spurts of from 6 to 8 points at a 
time, Creighton Prep emerged victorious 
by the score of 23 to 19 and was crowned 
the new state champion. It was a great 
finalé for an even greater tournament. 


Creighton Prep, in state tournament 
competition for the first time since 1926, 
won the championship for the second time 
in the school’s history. Employing for the 
most part a quick-breaking attack that 
was characterized by speed, short passing 
and hard driving, Creighton Prep pos- 
sessed a scoring machine that was ex- 
tremely difficult to stop. When not mak- 
ing use of the quick-break, the team em- 
ployed an orthodox set offense in which 
three men generally went through the de- 
fense, while the two rear men advanced 
the ball. Set plays, depending mostly upon 
timing, speed and expert ball handling, 
were very successfully used and accounted 
for a great deal of the effectiveness at- 
tained. Creighton Prep was fortunate in 
having the type of players that could make 
use of a quick-break attack to the fullest 
extent. When an occasion for a fast-break 
presented itself, it was almost instantane- 
ously made use of. The players were very 
adept in anticipating the right move. The 
ability of one guard in particular in ob- 
taining possession of the ball, and his agil- 
ity in getting it out to the front line with 
the loss of very little time was, no doubt, 
one of the chief reasons for the team’s suc- 
cess. The player referred to is Concetto 
Robino, a junior and a unanimous choice 
for All-Tourney and All-State guard. 


Whether using the fast-break or the 
slower type of offense, the Prep five had 
a teamwork that was outstanding. All 
players were good shots at medium or 
close range. Long shots were never re- 
sorted to. An idea of the smoothness with 
which the team performed may be gained 
from an examination of the box score of 
the quarterfinal game with Hastings. 
Prep won this game by pulling away in 
the last quarter, the result being 39 to 30. 
Incidentally, many people who witnessed 
the tournament consider this Creighton 
Prep’s hardest game. In this game, one of 
Prep’s forwards scored 6 points, the other 
8. The center, Roman Roh, unanimous 
choice for All-Tourney and All-State 
center, scored 8 points. One guard scored 
6 points, and the other, Robino, topped 
the play with 11 points. Such nearly even 
scoring was typical of this team, not only 
during the tournament play but through- 
out the season. Prep finished the tourna- 
ment by setting up a new Nebraska state 
record for total points scored in a sixteen 
team tourney, rolling up a total of 154 
points in the four games played. 

Creighton Prep’s defense might best be 
termed a shifting or sliding zone. It was 
not a strict zone but embodied the prin- 
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ciples of both the zone and the man-for- 
man. It was used especially to strengthen 
the quick-break attack, and consequently 
it was more of an offensive play than it 
was a protective defense. The players 
moved as a unit and at all times knew the 
relative positions of each other. This en- 
abled the player who obtained possession 
of the ball to advance it by a “sense” pass 
rather than a “sight” pass. The position 
of the defense was at all times regulated 
by the location of the ball, and not by the 
location of the opposing players, as is the 
case in a man-for-man defense. Pass inter- 
ception and then quick advancement of 
the ball were perhaps the outstanding fea- 
tures of this defense. 

In Diagram 13 is shown a play that 
Creighton Prep used with a great deal of 
success. X4 passes to X1, who is pulling 
out near the free throw line. X1 fakes to 
X3, who cuts across in front of X5 and 
screens X5’s guard. X5 breaks behind 
X3 and receives the pass from X1 for a 
set-up shot. 

Diagram 14 shows a play very effectively 
used by Benson High School of Omaha. 
X5 passes to X1, who is in the pivot post 
position, and breaks as if for a return pass, 
but sets up a screen for X3. X1 fakes to 
either X2 or X4 and then passes to X3, 
going in under the basket. 

Diagram 15 shows an out-of-bounds play 
very effectively demonstrated by Jackson 
High School of Lincoln. X2 fakes to X1, 
who screens off X3’s guard. X3 pivots 
close to the back of X1 and receives a pass 
under the basket from X2. 

As previously mentioned, most of the 
tournament teams used a man-to-man de- 
fense that picked up opponents as they 
crossed the ten-second line. Perhaps the 
outstanding defensive team in the tourna- 
ment was Benson High School of Omaha. 
Benson employed a strict man-for-man 
defense that covered the entire court. It 
was an extremely tight defense and one 
worthy of special commendation. Such 
tactics were unique in this section during 
the 1935 season. Benson finished third in 
the tournament, losing to Fremont, the 
runner-up, in the semifinals by the score 
of 22 to 14. It is rather remarkable, or 
at least uncommon, that the champion 
(Creighton Prep), the runner-up (Fre- 
mont) and the third place winner (Ben- 
son) are all members of the same league 
during regular season play. The final 
standings at the close of the season’s play 
found the teams in exactly the same posi- 
tions as they finished in the state tourna- 
ment. It is significant that the only losses 
incurred by these teams during the regu- 
lar season were defeats at the hands of 
one of the other members of the trio. 

Fremont, the runner-up, had an excep- 
tionally fine passing team. Offensively, 
this team used chiefly a slow-break and 
screens. The players continually passed 
in and then out until a reasonably good 
shot could be taken. They were very 
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adept in keeping possession of the ball and 
in following it after a shot was taken. 
They possessed the finest dribbler of the 
tournament in Robert Faris, a center, who 
was placed on the All-Tourney Team at 
a forward position. Fremont’s defense 
varied. At times the players used a strict 
man-for-man, and at others they used a 
shifting zone, or what might be more prop- 
erly called a zone pick-up. One of their 
guards, Ralph Jacobson, an All-Tourney 
selection, was a power defensively and in 
handling the ball. He seldom failed to re- 
cover it from the backboard. He was the 
main cog in starting their offensive play. 

An abundance of exceptional centers 
characterized this tournament. Three 
were named on the All-Tourney Team: 
Roman Roh of Creighton Prep as center, 
Robert Faris of Fremont as one forward 
and Harvey Davis of Crete as the other 
forward. Two guards, Concetto Robino of 
Creighton Prep and Ralph Jacobson of 
Fremont, completed this choice selection. 
Richard Marvel of Hastings, although he 
did not receive an All-State position, 
nevertheless, because of his extreme height, 
6 feet 5 inches, and his ability to tip in 
under-basket balls, may be readily listed 
among the outstanding centers. 

The 1935 state tournament produced a 
brand of basketball that was a fitting close 
to the successful season throughout the 
state. Regardless of which teams won or 
lost during the tournament, the coaches 
and directors of the participating teams 
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may well be proud of the work accom- 
plished by their players and themselves. 
The so evident serious-mindedness of the 
participants and the sportsmanship and 
character, displayed both on the floor and 
off the floor, merit nothing less than the 
highest of praise. To the directors of the 
tournament, and especially to O. L. Webb, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Nebraska High 
School Athletic Association, deserved con- 
gratulations must be extended for the man- 
ner in which they promoted and carried 
through Nebraska’s 1935 State High School 
Basketball Tournament. 


Nevada 


By Procter R. Hug 
Sparks High School 
OR the second consecutive year, the 
state basketball championship of Ne- 
vada was won by the Sparks High School. 
In accomplishing this feat, Sparks ran its 
consecutive victories to thirty-nine games, 
twenty-three this season and sixteen last 
year. 

The state was divided into three dis- 
tricts, in each of which district. tourna- 
ments were held. In the Southern Dis- 
trict, Moapa Valley High School defeated 
Lincoln in the final game; in the Eastern 
District, Eldo defeated Winnemucca; and, 
in the Western District, Sparks defeated 
Carson. Fallon and the Stewart Indians 
reached the quarterfinals in the Western 
District tournament. Because the West- 
ern District included about twice as many 
schools as each of the other districts, four 
teams were allowed to enter the state 
tournament from that district. These 
eight teams met in the state tournament 
held in the University of Nevada Gym- 
nasium in Reno. 

In the first round of play, all Western 
District teams were victorious. Sparks 
had a close call in its game with Lincoln, 
winning finally, 23 to 21. Carson and 
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Sparks fought their way again to the 
finals, and Sparks won by the surprising 
score of 36 to 6. The teams had met 
three times before in hotly contested 
games, but Carson, mainly because of weak 
reserve strength, found itself worn out in 
the final game of the 1935 tournament. 
Lincoln won the consolation championship, 
defeating Winnemucca, 49 to 15. Lincoln 
displayed an excellent brand of ball, with 
its tall center making especially good use 
of the pivot play. 

All teams in the tournament used a man- 
for-man defense, varying to some extent in 
the positions in which opposing players 
were picked up. Most teams formed their 
defense well back of the center line, allow- 
ing the opponents to bring the ball across 
the line without much opposition. In some 
games, and in parts of others, Sparks cov- 
ered the offensive players all the way down 
the floor, the forwards playing the guards 
so loosely that the latter could not dribble 
by. Other men in the back court were 
covered closely by the Sparks players, with 
the result that many interceptions were 
made. 

Most teams attempted to employ fast- 
breaks when possible. When the fast- 
break could not be got under way, the ball 
was brought down cautiously, and plays 
were used. Various screen plays were used 
effectively by some teams, while Lincoln, 
with a tall center, made good use of pivot 
plays. 

A sample play used effectively is out- 
lined in Diagram 16. X5 screens for X4 
and then continues on to screen for X2. 
X1 screens for X3. X4 fakes to the left 
but dribbles to the right and passes to 
X3, coming out of his corner. X3 turns 
and passes to X2, who dribbles in for a 
close shot. X3 may be in position to take 
a return pass from X2. 

Scores this year were higher than they 
have usually been in state tournament 
play, probably because most teams were 
stressing offense. It was quite noticeable 
that many players employed a one-hand 
shot rather effectively, particularly from 
the sides and corners of the court. Guards 
found the shot difficult to cover. 

Out of bounds plays were used effec- 
tively by some teams. In Diagram 17 is 
such a play that was used by one team for 
several baskets. X4 fakes to X5 but 
passes to X1 near the side line. X1 passes 

; quickly to X3, X3 passes to X2, and X2 
passes to X4 for a shot under the basket. 
X3 may pass back to X1, who may dribble 
in and shoot. 


North Dakota 


By Leo Schweinfurt 

Grafton High School 
IHERE are two classes of schools in 
North Dakota, A and B. Class A in- 
cludes eight of the largest schools; the 
smaller schools are in Class B. A Class B 
school may enter Class A competition by 
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challenging one of the three Class A schools 
nearest to it. Grafton, a Class B school, 
with the same line-up as that which had 
won a similar privilege in 1934, challenged 
a Class A school and won the right to 
enter the 1935 Class A tournament at Bis- 
marck. 

Of the eight teams competing in the 
tournament, seven used the pivot man in 
the hole while on offense. One team used 
him at the side with two forwards in the 
corners. All teams used a man-to-man 
defense. Some used a shifting man-to- 
man. 

Grafton used the pivot man and the for- 
wards in the corners. We were blessed 
with two guards who were exceptional ball 
handlers and who seldom needed any help 
to bring the ball down the floor to offen- 
sive territory. We never used any set 
plays in the state tournament, although 
we had seven such plays that we used 
somewhat during the season. I do not 
care much for set plays. I believe they 
break down the initiative that the players 
should develop in playing basketball. 

During the tournament games, our team 
controlled the ball almost two-thirds of the 
time and kept it moving until one of our 
players lost his guard and received a pass 
in to the basket, or until the ball was 
passed to the pivot man, who could shoot 
with either hand from any place between 
the free throw line and the basket. 

Grafton used a man-to-man defense, 
with men shifting on check plays. The 
man in the rear called the shift, especially 
when guards were breaking in toward the 
basket. Defensively and offensively, Graf- 
ton players stepped up to meet the ball, 
intercepting many passes on defense, and 
using a fast-break with the men meeting 
the ball, which gave them several points 
during every game. By always meeting 
the ball when on offense, Grafton players 
made it difficult for passes to be inter- 
cepted by the defensive men. 

Grafton played through the season with 
very few substitutions, a reserve player 
going in only when a regular was put out 
on fouls. The average age of the five reg- 
ulars was seventeen. The physical condi- 
tion of the team was splendid. The boys 
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never seemed to tire in the last quarter; 
in fact, they were usually going faster in 
the last quarter than in the beginning. 

Practice sessions never were over one 
hour and a half in length; some sessions 
were shorter. The time was used in shoot- 
ing, passing, dribbling and drilling on fun- 
damentals. Passing drills for either hand, 
and all types of passes were used. Every 
man on the team could pass as accurately 
and well with the left as with the right 
hand. As the season progressed, scrim- 
mage sessions were shortened and more 
time was used in shooting practice. Boys 
were taught to shoot with either hand and 
from all angles. 

I am convinced that a man-to-man de- 
fense is the best, but it also requires the 
boys to be in good physical condition. 
Grafton players picked up their men down 
the floor, and were bothersome to opposing 
teams in bringing the ball up the court. 

The 1935 tournament was perhaps the 
largest ever held in the state in regard to 
attendance. The final game was played 
between two Class B teams that were suc- 
cessful in their challenge games and had 
won the right to play in the finals by de- 
feating the Class A teams in their respec- 
tive brackets. I think the tournament was 
a success and I look for more Class B 
teams to challenge Class A teams in the 
future. 

Grafton won nineteen out of twenty-two 
games played during the season. 

A play that we used successfully during 
the season is shown in Diagram 18. X4 
passes to X2, who has come out to meet 
the ball. X2 passes to X3, who has also 
broken from his corner. X3 in turn passes 
to X4, who goes in for a shot. X1 breaks 
out to his left. X5 moves up to get the 
ball if other members of the team are 
covered. If X1’s man stops the play, X4 
executes a jump pass to X1, who has 
pivoted and started back toward the bas- 
ket. 


Oklahoma 


By William Haller 
Capitol Hill High School, Oklahoma City 


HE fact that it takes three weeks of 

tournament play to eliminate some five 
hundred teams in order to determine the 
state championship tends to show the in- 
terest basketball holds in Oklahoma. 

A new plan was tried this year in that 
the Class A and Class B teams competed 
in their respective classes through the dis- 
trict, regional and state tournaments. The 
two champions then met for the grand 
championship. 

Oklahoma schools are fairly well ad- 
vanced in the science of basketball, and it 
was particularly interesting to note that 
the development of defensive play over- 
shadowed the offensive. Much magazine 
and newspaper space has been given to 
certain teams’ successful use of screening. 
To Dr. Forrest Allen goes the credit for 
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inventing and naming this type of play. 
In this state, screening is not a new name 
for blocking but a new type of play en- 
tirely. On a screen play, player No. 1 
is designated to screen off the guard of 
player No. 2 as soon as the proper posi- 
tions have been taken by the whole offen- 
sive team in order to allow player No. 2 to 
score. Screening in Oklahoma is the same 
as the type of play once known as block- 
ing, except that player No. 2 pulls away 
from the basket, and, when the opponent 
guarding player No. 1 switches (or 
checks), player No. 1 is open since he is 
between his new guard and the basket. 

_Two successful methods have been used 
by our teams to break up this type of 
play. The first method is to rush the of- 
fensive team and not allow time for the 
players to get set for their plays. This 
method will often allow the offensive 
player to break around the defensive man, 
but this is taken care of by a system of 
checking men. It is needless to say that 
each of the five defensive men must be 
on the alert at all times not only for his 
own man but for any other offensive player 
who may elude his guard. 

The second method is to drop back deep 
into the defensive zone before picking up 
the offensive players, thus lessening the 
maneuvering space in which the offensive 
players may work their plays. When 
this method is used, the offensive men are 
played loosely, inviting and forcing them 
to shoot over the defensive players, the 
assumption being that most games are won 
by going through the defense, while few 
are won over it. 

Oklahoma teams, reported to be success- 
fully using screen plays, do so mostly in 
games against their weakest opponents, 
where they are not needed, while they 
waste many valuable minutes trying vainly 
to set up plays and score against their 
more worthy competitors. 

Defensive basketball has truly over- 
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shadowed the offensive side of the game 
in Oklahoma. Although our high school 
team succeeded in working a few screening 
plays in some of the easier games, when 
the competition was keener it was forced 
to resort to our most successful and re- 
liable play, in which our boys tossed the 
ball toward the basket with fervent prayer 
on their lips. 


Pennsylvania 


By J]. Birney Crum 
Allentown High School 


FTER winning the Eastern Pennsyl- 

vania Basketball League champion- 
ship (and the achievement was no mean 
one, as this league is one of the strongest 
in the state), our Allentown team went 
into the District Eleven play-offs. These 
games were anything but mere setting-up 
exercises and were won only after the most 
determined effort. Next, we entered the 
interdistrict play-offs for the Eastern title, 
meeting successively Steelton, Pottstown 
and Berwick, the last a particularly hard 
fighting and stubborn opponent. 

Thus, by virtue of its winning the East- 
ern Regional title, Allentown advanced to 
the state final, being matched against Ran- 
kin High School. The Rankin team was 
composed of truly great players, among 
whom was Campbell, an alert and elusive 
Negro guard, one of the finest players wit- 
nessed in Pennsylvania high school basket- 
ball since the time of Charles Hyatt of 
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Uniontown (later of the University of 
Pittsburgh). It had won the Western Re- 
gional title by a decisive defeat of the 
strong Fifth Avenue High School of Pitts- 
burgh and it offered the most formidable 
opposition we had yet encountered. 

The game between Allentown and Ran- 
kin was staged in Philadelphia in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Palestra. The 
teams were evenly matched until the 
fourth quarter when Captain Joe McFad- 
den, forward, and Karl Meyers, center, of 
the Allentown team, caged several field 
goals in rapid succession. Allentown won, 
32 to 19, and for the first time in the his- 
tory of the school held the Pennsylvania 
Interscholastic Athletic Association state 
basketball championship. 

The Rankin team employed the weav- 
ing style of offense with a pivot man close 
to the basket. It also used a man-for-man 
and a zone defense. 

Against the man-for-man defense, Al- 
lentown used a figure of 8 offense out in 
front of the pivot man, trying to work the 
defense into screens by running and cut- 
ting men close to the pivot post. Diagram 
19 illustrates one of the most effective 
plays used by our team in the Rankin 
game. X5 passes to X4, cuts through as 
if for a return pass and screens the de- 
fensive man guarding X2. X4 fakes a 
pass to X5 and quickly passes to X3, com- 
ing out of his corner. X2 waits for X5 to 
screen, then breaks fast in front of the 
pivot man, X1, and receives a pass from 
X3 for a one-hand lay-up shot. X3 moves 
to the free throw line for a set shot in case 
of a switch on the part of the defense. 

In this play and other similar plays, the 
pivot man should turnaway from the ball, 
so that if there is a switch of defensive 
men he will be in position to receive a 
pass from the man with the ball. This 
move will also place him in excellent posi- 
tion to follow up the shot. The play is 
very simple and, properly timed, results 
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FOR PRACTICE 


Spot-Bilt practice shoes are designed 
primarily to stand up under the hardest 
kind of treatment. Medium weight— 
flexible—comfortable—they can be rec- 


ommended for all around practice and 





540 


555 


Work-Bilt 


Black elk uppers. Straight soles. 
Equipped with L cleats. A sturdy 
shoe that will stand abuse. 


Grid-Bilt 

Identical to No. 540 except Sprint 
style. Flexible shank soles. 
Prac-Bilt 


Blueback kangaroo uppers. Straight 
soles. Equipped with L cleats. A 
tough, durable all around football 
shoe. 





556 


557 
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game use. 


Prep-Bilt 
Blueback kangaroo uppers. Sprint 
style flexible shank soles. Very pop- 
ular for both high school and col- 
lege use. 


Wear-Bilt 


Yellowback kangaroo uppers. Sprint 
style. Flexible shank soles. A uni- 
versity grade shoe designed for 
general practice or game wear. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY 





a method of inserting players’ numbers, thus idenindin 
possible. 


Figure No. | shows the lock tab pulled out and afed 
the card in place and the lock tab partially tuck@twe 
blunt tool will tuck the tab in place. Once locked) th 
comes a permanent identification. 


An added service—we supply perforated sheets ofcar 
merely tear off the cards bearing the right num in 


A SPECIAL 4-CL 


Our Research Department has beenjim 
The four cleat setup as illustrated he f 
shoe. 2. Wider spacing of cleats eles 
traction. 











Better traction is obtained by 
scientifically placing the cleats at 
the bearing points of the foot. 
In our Research work we estab- 
lished the fact that only three 
bearing surfaces had anything to 
do with traction as shown by spots 
1, 2 and 3. The cleat in position 
4 is a balance point and aids in 
cutting and pivoting. 


Cleat |. 
cular force of the first and second 


Utilizes the driving mus- 


toes, 
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FOR GAMES 


Spot-Bilt game shoes will not rip! This 
is an unconditional guarantee. They 
combine the durability of practice 
shoes with the light weight essential to 
game shoes. 








580 Speed-Bilt Jr. 


Yellowback kangaroo uppers. Flex- 
ible sprint soles equipped with "C" 
cleats. Soft toes. An exceptionally 
fine moderate price game shoe. 


536 Line-Bilt 


Yellowback kangaroo uppers. Sprint 
soles equipped with "C" cleats. 
Soft toes. Designed as a game shoe 
for linemen. Medium light—this 
shoe gives excellent support and 
comfort. 






( Patenp52,409) 


Spot af the instant identification of Spot-Bilt shoes. Second 
nus idenfndividual shoes and making instant matching of pairs 


it and ated card about to be inserted. Figure No. 2 shows 
lly tuck@tween the card and the back of the shoe. Any small 
| locked® the card is protected from mud and water. It be- 


dicards numbered in duplicate from | to 100. You 
insert them. 





following advantages. |. A lighter 550 Speed-Bilt 
ats elfes clogging with mud or turf. 3. Better Yellowback kangaroo uppers. Sprint 
soles equipped with "'C" cleats. 
Soft toes. The very lightest and 


Giest 2. Provides ipacitive, trec- fastest of game shoes. Ideal for 


tion at the forward portion of the 


inside bell. backs and ends. 
Cleat 3. Is placed directly under 554 Speed-Bilt Special 
the outside ball. The same as No. 550 except 





equipped with 4 cleats as described 
in the center of this page 


Lines drawn between cleats |, 2 
and 3 form a triangle the sides 
of which coincide with the weight . . 

2 eg 3 oe Hard toes if desired. 
bearing surfaces of the foot. 
Cleat 4. Serves as a balance 
point and prevents the foot from 
tipping outward. It aids in chang- 
ing direction. 


AUITA BLVD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


let Shoe Specialists 
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in tries for an easy shot close to the basket. 
These tries are the result of weaving the 
ball out in front of the pivot man. The 
main idea, however, is to get the ball to 
the pivot man for a regular pivot play. 
The play shown in Diagram 19 helps to 
make the pivot play stronger by offering 
other scoring possibilities. 

Our play against a zone defense is shown 
in Diagrams 20 and 21. The two types 
of zones we met this past year were the 
3-2, as in Diagram 20, and the 2-1-2, as 
in Diagram 21. Against the 3-2 zone, our 
guards send bounce passes in to the mid- 
dle and sides of the court. A typical play 
is illustrated in Diagram 20. X4 passes 
to X1, near the middle of the defense, and 
X1 feeds the ball to X3, or, if he is 
crowded, passes out to X5. X4 moves in 
for a set shot near the free throw circle 
if the play does not go through or is 
crowded. There are many options from 
this set-up, as one may easily see. 

Against the other type of zone, the 2-1-2 
with a man covering the free throw line, 
we use the play illustrated in Diagram 21. 
X5 passes to X4, and X4 passes to X3, 
cutting in front of the middle man in the 
defense. X3 may shoot, or he may pass to 
X2, who passes to X1 on the side of the 
floor. X1 may shoot, or he may feed X2, 
cutting for the basket. X3 stays near the 
free throw line to follow up the shot. 

The plays illustrated in Diagrams 19, 
20 and 21 are the ones that worked success- 
fully for our team all season, and, if timed 
properly, will give the offense tries for a 
goal. Fundamentally, they offer many op- 
tions, as may readily be seen. In all these 
plays, however, the players must be good 
ball handlers. The members of the Allen- 
town team were expert in the ball handling 
department of the game. 


Utah 


By Dunn L. Taylor 
Jordan High School, Sandy 
HE climax of the interscholastic bas- 
ketball season in Utah is the sixteen 
team tournament held at Salt Lake City, 
during the middle of March. This tourna- 
ment is sponsored by the Utah State High 
School Athletic Association, which includes 
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in its membership practically all of the 
high schools of the state. The sixteen 
teams are chosen from the winners and 
runners-up of the various regional tourna- 
ments in the state. 

Attendance at the 1934 state tourna- 
ment was greater than in any year since 
1929. This was the result partly of bet- 
ter financial conditions and partly of in- 
creased basketball enthusiasm throughout 
the state. A better brand of basketball 
and keener competition kept fans on edge 
during the entire season. 

The fourth night of the tournament 
found Jordan High School and Ogden 
pitted against each other. The players of 
both squads were larger and more rugged 
than are those of the average team. Jor- 
dan emerged victor after a tense battle, 
winning by the score of 21 to 18. 

During its entire season, the Jordan 
team depended mostly on _ defensive 
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strength for its victories. A strict man- 
to-man system was used. We covered our 
opponents immediately upon loss of the 
ball. The defensive man’s physical and 
mental qualifications were the factors 
which determined which opponent he was 
assigned to guard. In ten league games, 
our opponents scored an average of 21 
points a game, while our team made an 
average of 27 points. 

During the tournament, a stronger of- 
fensive game was played. Here our aver- 
age was 31 points. We held our oppo- 
nents to 74 points in the four games, an 
average of 181% points a game. This was 
a 3 point better defensive average than 
that made by any other team. 

On offense, we used our 6 foot 3 inch 
center in the pivot post position. The 
forwards played the corners and sides. 
One of them generally was back with the 
guards in front of the defense. No set 
plays were used; the players were encour- 
aged to fit their play to situations as they 


arose. Much individual instruction was 
given to each member of the team to en- 
able him to size up openings and play ac- 
cordingly. Drill in the execution of funda- 
mentals formed a main part of the prac- 
tice session throughout the season. 

Control of the ball was stressed always. 
Our center was a good enough jumper to 
give us the ball on the tip-off consistently 
all season. Scoring plays from the tip-off 
were not stressed, because of the danger 
of losing control of the ball. 

We encouraged our players to take set 
shots from fairly well out on the floor 
whenever the opportunity offered, but 
never when the opponents were able to 
hurry the shot. 

During the early part of the season, we 
encountered teams using set screen plays. 
This type of offense was less and less no- 
ticeable as the season progressed. 

Most teams in Utah this year used a 
man-for-man defense, very few resorting 
to a zone defense. Of the sixteen teams 
in the tournament, but three used a zone 
defense, and two of these but part of the 
time. 


Vermont 


By Gray Coane 
Montpelier High School 

HE past season saw a radical change 

in the system of tournament play. 
Vermont was divided into sections by the 
Headmasters’ Club. Sectional tournaments 
were held in the Southeast, Southwest, 
Northeast and Northwest Sections. The 
state meet was held in Burlington. 
Whether or not the plan will prove suc- 
cessful remains to be seen. In previous 
years, the eight leading teams were se- 
lected by the Headmasters to participate 
in the senior tournament held in Burling- 
ton, under the auspices of the University 
of Vermont. 

In one sectional tournament the teams 
were seeded, while in the other three meets, 
as well as in the state tournament, the 
teams drew for pairings. Two sectional 
tournaments, as well as the state meet, 
were conducted very satisfactorily. The 
other two sectional tournaments, the 
Southeast and Northeast Sections, were 
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unsatisfactory in some respects. The con- 
duct of rabid fans, some of whom were 
under the influence of liquor, caused a 
great deal of confusion and disorder. It 
is hoped that in another year the officiat- 
ing will be stricter and more nearly in 
keeping with the standard expected in 
tournament play. 

There was a marked superiority of play 
by teams of the Northern Sections over 
those from the Southern Sections of the 
state. This is the result, in some degree, 
of the keen competition afforded in the 
six team Northern League. 

The state tournament at Burlington 
found Montpelier, winner of the North- 
east Section championship, paired against 
Burlington, winner of the Northwest Sec- 
tion title; and Bellows Falls, winner in the 
Southeast Section, paired against Benning- 
ton, champion of the Southwest Section. 
Bellows Falls was eliminated by Benning- 
ton, 31 to 30, and Burlington, after lead- 
ing, 16 to 6, near the end of the first half, 
was eliminated by Montpelier, 28 to 26. 
In the consolation game, Bellows Falls was 
defeated by Burlington, 43 to 29, while 
Montpelier won the state championship by 
defeating Bennington, 34 to 20. 

Montpelier won sixteen of the seventeen 
games played against state competition, 
being eliminated in the New England 
championship race by Meriden, Connecti- 
cut, the eventual winner of the New Eng- 
land Tournament. 

A fast-breaking offense was used by 
most Vermont teams. The three lane at- 
tack with a trailing guard was a very pop- 
ular style of offense. Some teams used a 
very successful screen attack, based on the 
legal screen, but lack of good pivot or 
“bucket” men was marked in Vermont. 
Nearly every senior team used a man-to- 
man defense, shifting on screen plays when 
necessary. 

Against a set defense, we used a com- 
bination of pass-and-cut and screening of- 
fense. A typical play is shown in Dia- 
gram 22. X1 passes the ball to X4 and 
goes back to take up a defensive position. 
X4 passes to X2, after faking a shot, and 
cuts directly for the basket to receive a 
return pass for a dribble-in shot. X5 cuts 
around X3, who screens X5’s man. The 
play has many variations. X5 may drib- 
ble in and shoot after receiving a pass from 
X2. If the play does not work, the ball 
is passed out to X1, and another variation 
is used. 


Washington 


By Arthur Cheyne 
Yakima High School 


AKIMA HIGH SCHOOL had one of 

its most successful seasons in many 
years, winding it up with winning the 
state championship of Washington. Play- 
ing twenty-five games, including district 
and state tournament play, the team lost 
but one contest and that by a 33 to 32 
score at Walla Walla. This defeat was 
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avenged by a 36 to 24 victory later in 
the season. Playing all the outstanding 
teams in the state, including the Wash- 
ington State College Freshman squad, the 
team rolled up 1063 points (4214 points 
a& game average) to its opponents’ 300 
points (12 points a game average). 

Yakima used a fast-break combined 
with a short pass offense. A set forma- 
tion from which to work screen plays was 
not used. An occasional screen was used, 
but it was individual and not set. The 
set-up on offense consisted of two men in 
the rear line, near the corners, and three 
men in the front line. 

The ball was passed as rapidly as pos- 
sible, with the players shifting constantly 
or at least when they saw an opening. 
We endeavored to keep the center of the 
offensive court open for a break into the 
basket. A pivot shot was occasionally em- 
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ployed by bringing one of the two men 
from the corners into the free throw lane. 

During the practice sessions, the players 
were drilled in ball handling, passing, ball 
possession, defense, and individual clever- 
ness in faking and blocking out opponents. 
Each player, when he came on the floor, 
had the first half hour in which to prac- 
tice the shots and particular offensive 
strategy he had found most effective 
against opponents. These things were 
practiced daily and conscientiously with 
the idea of perfection. Team play was 
not lost sight of at any time, and we 
never looked for a star shot to whom the 
ball could be fed. We felt that each boy 
should be able to take advantage of an 
opportunity. 

The man-to-man defense was employed, 
and, as the opponent average of 12 points 
a game would indicate, it was very effec- 
tive. Our players changed men, picked 
men up or kept their own men, depending 
upon the occasion or type of defense. 
Each boy was taught the value of double 
checking also. Against a team using set 
plays, we did not change men; instead 
we endeavored to open up our defense in 
order to keep our defensive men from be- 
ing screened out. Against an offense that 
blocked anywhere, with no set system, we 
changed men. What we did depended en- 
tirely upon the type of offense we played 
against. 

There were but few five-man or zone 
defenses at the state tournament. We 
played against but three teams all season 
that used it. Both the zone and five-man 
defenses have proved very ineffective de- 
fensive weapons in the past few years. 
But two of the teams who placed in this 
year’s tournament used them and they 
were helpless at the hands of a team that 
was willing to keep possession of the ball, 
take its time about scoring and handle 
the ball fast and well. 

The state tournament this year was said 
to have had more outstanding teams than 
any previous tournament. Those teams 
deserving mention were Lewis and Clark 
of Spokane, Stadium of Tacoma, Long- 
view, Everett, Lynden, Eatonville, Walla 
Walla and Prescott. Yakima won its first 
game with Castle Rock, 46 to 12; the next, 
with Everett, 34 to 14. Lynden provided 
the thriller, coming from 8 points behind 
with two minutes to go to bring the score: 
Yakima 24, Lynden 22. The final game 
was played against a tired group of boys 
from Prescott. As Prescott had but 
thirty-five boys in the student body, this 
team deserved much credit for its record. 
The Prescott boys won their way into the 
finals by three straight one-point victories, 
over Longview, Snoqualmie and Eaton- 
ville. The final game was a race, with the 
Prescott boys content after the first quar- 
ter to take second place, the final score be- 
ing 47 to 11. 

Berg, Yakima center, was chosen unan- 
imously the outstanding center of the 
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tournament. Dolquist, Yakima guard, was 
a close second, missing by one vote the 
unanimous selection. Both made the All- 
State Team; Berg at center and Dolquist 
as a guard. Rooney, forward, and Sher- 
man, guard, placed on the second team. 


West Virginia 


By Frank C. Wimer 
Elkins High School 


O become champion of West Virginia, 

a team must win one of thirty-two 
sectional tournaments, then a week later 
win one of the eight regional tournaments, 
which contain four teams each, and finally, 
in the third week, struggle through an 
eight team state tournament. 

Last year, Elkins waded through its 
regular season and tournament schedule 
with twenty-six consecutive victories, only 
to lose to Parsons in the final game of the 
state tournament, 33 to 30. This year, 
Elkins lost the fourth game on its schedule 
by another 33 to 30 score, to Princeton 
away from home, and then mowed down 
all opposition for twenty-five consecutive 
victories and the state championship. 

This makes the third state champion- 
ship for Elkins High School. This school 
won the first West Virginia State Tourna- 
ment, which was held in 1914, and again 
was successful in 1926. The present El- 
kins coach was center on the 1914 team 
and has coached here since 1920. The 
1926 team was eliminated in an extra 
period game in the third round of the 
National Interscholastic Tournament by 
Fargo, North Dakota, the team that was 
eventually runner-up in the tournament. 

The 1935 Elkins team is no doubt the 
youngest ever to win the state title, as 
the ten players have an average age of 
16.7 years, and an average weight of 154 
pounds. The closest score, 38 to 34, in the 
twenty-nine victories for Elkins, was 
against Washington Irving of Clarksburg 
in the final championship game. Elkins 
scored an average of 41 points a game to 
26 for its opponents. 

The scores of games played in the 1935 
state tournament follow: Ceredo Kenova 
26, Keyser 16; Elkins 35, East Bank 26; 
Washington Irving of Clarksburg 34, 
Beckley 19; Benwood 36, Princeton 29; 
Elkins 41, Ceredo Kenova 28; Washing- 
ton Irving 39, Benwood 30; Elkins 38, 
Washington Irving 34. 

Just two teams used the zone defense 
out of the eight entered, and they were 
Elkins and East Bank. Elkins defeated 
East Bank in the first round, which left 
one zone defense against the field of man- 
to-man defenses. Elkins had less trouble 
in scoring against the vaunted man-to- 
man (strict or shifting), as may be seen 
by its 79 points in two games, than it did 
against the zone in the first game. Elkins 
has used the same shifting zone defense 
for the past nine years, during which time 
the team has won 203 and lost 43 games. 
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Frank C. Wimer, West Virginia 


Our team has not changed to a man-to- 
man defense in a single one of those 246 
games. No men are ever changed from 
one position to another on account of cer- 
tain star players on the opposing team as 
it would upset our team play too much. 
We sometimes cover a star shooter a little 
closer, however. Our players are always 
in the same relative positions when they 
recover the ball, which insures the working 
of our fast-break. 

On our fast-break, we send our best 
dribbler and “ball-hawk” down the center 
with a dribble, and our two forwards, who 
are not so fast, down the sides of the court. 
This usually throws three of our men 
against two defensive men, and 40 per 
cent of the time brings us a goal. We al- 
ways aim to keep the opposition under 
pressure, as we never loaf even when our 
guards have the ball out of bounds under 
the opponents’ basket. Sometimes our 
guards make a direct long pass to one of 
the forwards. 

The most interesting and best drawing 
games we play are against the teams who 
use a zone defense and fast-break as we do. 
These games have the highest scores by 
both teams of any we play, while the low- 























est score games and the least interesting 
are those against teams that use a man- 
to-man defense and a slow-break. We 
have not yet played a man-to-man defen- 
sive team which has used a fast-break 
offense against us, because our offensive is 
so constructed as to pull the lead men out 
of position so that they cannot get away 
quickly. For instance, in the final game, 
Washington Irving changed its star for- 
ward, Cava, three times in the first half 
in an effort to get him away for a fast- 
break basket, but the three men he was 
supposed to watch made a total of eight 
field goals. A team using the slow-break 
had possession of the ball for three-fourths 
of the game in the regional tournament; 
yet we beat this team, 40 to 14. 

All of this talk about the zone defense 
ruining the game by causing a loss of in- 
terest is not true in West Virginia, as 500 
fans were turned away after 5,000 were 
jammed into the gymnasium for the final 
game. A team using the zone defense has 
won the last three state tournaments, and 
only one team using the man-to-man has 
reached the finals. 

When we have to take a slower offense 
on out of bounds plays against a man-to- 
man defense, we use a five-man continuity 
style of attack, which is very effective, as 
was evidenced in the championship game 
when our first six men to enter the game 
made at least two baskets each, with our 
regular guards scoring three and four goals. 

Against a zone defense that is formed, 
we play a man in the pivot position with 
the forwards on the sides about even with 
him. The forwards must be exceptional 
shots from the side of the court. Our 
guards must also be fine long shots, and 
the pivot man must be able to shoot 
the jump-and-turn shot very accurately. 
Clever and speedy passing of the ball, fol- 
lowed by 40 per cent accuracy in shoot- 
ing and good rebound work, is the secret 
of our success against the zone defense. 
Against the man-to-man defense, the es- 
sential point is quick, accurate short pass- 
ing when a team mate gets open. It takes 
almost perfect physical condition for a 
boy to stand our continuous cutting and 
breaking away from an opponent, and get- 
ting back on defense once the ball is lost. 

We spend a great deal of our practice 
time on fundamentals. In only four games 
this year were more fouls called on our 
players than on our opponents, and three 
of these games were in the state tourney. 
Every one of our first seven players shot 
better than 50 per cent of his free throws 
during the season. We have six baskets 
in our gymnasium, and each player on the 
varsity squad shoots 100 free throws each 
day. 

There were still fifty players on our 
squad at the end of the season, and we 
have no second team nor assistant coach. 
However, we have the reserve squad di- 
vided into four teams that play every 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoon and as 
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a preliminary to our varsity games. These 
teams are coached by the traveling squad 
members, who also act as referees, score- 
keepers and timers when their teams are 
not playing. 

Diagram 23 shows the slow-break we 
use against a man-for-man defense. X4 
has the ball and passes, or fakes to pass, 
to X2, who is breaking for the basket. If 
X2 is covered, the pass is made to X5. 
X4 then cuts toward the basket for a re- 
turn pass. If he is open, he takes the ball 
and dribbles in for a shot. If X4 is not 
open, the ball is faked to him but passed 
to X1, who has been screening X4’s guard. 
X1 does the same thing X4 did originally. 
X4 continues as indicated to the point 
where X5. was originally. X5 takes the 
course indicated to the point where X4 
was originally. X5 is followed in turn by 
X3. X4 is followed by X2. 

In our fast-break, the guard who takes 
the ball off the backboard makes a quick 
pass to the center, who dribbles down the 
center of the court to the free throw line, 
where he passes to a forward on the side 
of the court, or, if the forwards are cov- 
ered, the center himself takes a shot. 

In the slow-break we use against a zone 
defense, the guards dribble rapidly up the 
floor and try to pass in to the center, who 
is on the free throw line, or to one of the 
forwards, who are near the side lines and 
even with the center. We try to get the 
ball to the pivot man, who shoots or passes 
to one of the forwards. 

Wyoming 

By C. H. Blanchard 

Rock Springs High School 
HIS year, Rock Springs High School 
won the Wyoming High School Basket- 
ball Tournament held, March 13 to 16, at 
Casper. Sixteen teams were selected from 
district tournaments and on the basis of 
the season’s play and placed into a sixteen 
team bracket to determine the state cham- 
pion. Other placing teams were as fol- 
lows: Cowley, second; Laramie, third; 
Kemmerer, fourth; Cheyenne, fifth; 
Thermopolis, sixth; Sheridan, seventh; 

and Evanston, eighth. 

Harry Reading of Montpelier, Idaho, 
and Paul Rose of Spearfish, South Dakota, 
were selected by the Board of Control of 
the Wyoming High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation as the officials. Mr. Reading and 
Mr. Rose officiated fairly and consistently 
throughout one of the most closely offi- 
ciated tournaments in the history of Wy- 
oming basketball. Any personal contact, 
whether accidental or otherwise, was called 
immediately. All violations, whenever they 
occurred, were likewise penalized. 

The play of all teams entered was much 
improved over that of previous years, but 
the styles of play seemed to be more nearly 
standardized. Almost every team in the 
tournament this year used the much dis- 
cussed pivot post play. Apparently the 
three-second rule has not had the desired 
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effect on the Wyoming styles of play. It 
has had an effect, however, as shown by 
the fact that in the 1932 state tournament 
(the year before the three-second rule 
went into effect) the pivot post play was 
used by not more than three of the six- 
teen teams entered. Whether this change 
is for the good of basketball in general re- 
mains to be seen. 

Along with the pivot post play, the 
majority of the teams used set screen plays 
and played more cautiously than in the 
past three years. The teams tried to keep 
possession of the ball until opportunity 
for a good shot presented itself. There 
was not a team that used the fast-break 
as the only means of attack. 

The various types of the man-for-man 
defense seemed to be the most popular 
styles of defense. Three of the eight teams 
placing, however, used a zone defense at 
some time during their four games. Evans- 
ton and Cheyenne used two different set- 
ups of the zone defense. Evanston used 
three men in the front line of the shifting 
zone defense, while Cheyenne used two in 
the front line of the same type of defense. 
This style of defense has been rapidly los- 
ing favor among Wyoming teams since the 
1932 tournament, where ten of the six- 
teen teams used some type of the zone 
defense. 

The Rock Springs Tigers easily won the 
first two games: against Hillsdale, 53 to 
26, and against Lovell, 36 to 26. The shift- 
ing zone defense was employed in both 
games, with three men in the front line 
and two back. This type of defense was 
used because it seemed to be the one that 
best met the opponents’ style of play. In 
the semifinal and final games, the Rock 
Springs players switched to the assigned 
man-for-man type of defense for the same 
reason—it better met the opponents’ style 
of play. 

The style of offense used by the Tigers 
was practically the same in all four games 





C. H. Blanchard, Wyoming 


because of their opponents’ type of de- 
fense. The offense was built around that 
all-important fundamental—ball handling. 
A fast-break was used whenever the op- 
portunity presented itself, and the transi- 
tion from defense to offense was always 
started at the instant the players gained 
possession of the ball. If this break caught 
their opponents off balance, the Rock 
Springs players carried it through to fol- 
low up the advantage; if the opponents 
recovered, they went into ar offensive set- 
up. Three Rock Springs players placed 
themselves in scoring territory and two 
remained out. From this set-up they 
maneuvered the ball and remained sta- 
tionary until a defensive player was caught 
out of position; then came the break for 
the basket, with all five men following the 
shot. 

When the defense rushed and forced the 
players to move in order to keep the ball, 
they went into natural screen plays that 
presented themselves from their maneu- 
vers. 

The Laramie Plainsmen, coached by 
Floyd Foreman, had held the title for two 
consecutive years and made the strongest 
bid of any school in the history of Wy- 
oming tournament play to win the cham- 
pionship for the third time. The Plains- 
men lost out in the semifinal game against 
the Rock Springs Tigers after a much more 
bitter struggle than the score would in- 
dicate. Both teams entered the crucial 
contest with their only defeat of the sea- 
son administered by the other. The 
Plainsmen had met much more formidable 
foes and had twice defeated Thermopolis, 
considered as a likely finalist. The strain 
of the season, together with the fact that 
they were facing an inspired, determined 
Tiger team, was too much and they 
cracked early in the third period, allowing 
Rock Springs to win, 41 to 20. 

In the final game, Cowley, the other 
semifinal winner, and conqueror of Ther- 
mopolis, presented an evenly balanced 
team led by the star, Fon Johnson. John- 
son (selected All-State center) was particu- 
larly adept at shooting from the pivot 
position. Using either hand, he scored five 
baskets or more in every game from this 
position. The shot he used was difficult 
to guard without fouling, and Johnson had 
a free rein. He kept Cowley in the game 
for three quarters, but the Rock Springs 
teamplay asserted itself to win, 48 to 33. 

The success of the Rock Springs team 
may be attributed to the following factors: 

1. Administrative backing and _har- 
mony, such as is always present whenever 
a school consistently presents a team of 
championship caliber. 

2. Obedience to training rules by the 
players to the extent that many sacrifices 
of personal pleasure were made. 

3. The sheer determination of every 
member of the squad to upset the semi- 
final game jinx that had denied two previ- 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Athletics and Scholastic Standing 


HE following study has recently 

been completed at Washington 

High School in an effort to deter- 
mine the effect of athletic participation 
upon scholastic attainments. 

Washington High School is an institu- 
tion of nearly 2,000 students. We are ex- 
tremely jealous of our scholastic attain- 
ments. We also thoroughly believe in the 
diversified benefits derived from a com- 
plete athletic program. Our athletic teams 
over a long period of years have been suc- 
cessful in interscholastic competition. We 
compete in an eight school league in which 
there are three schools somewhat smaller 
than our school, three decidedly larger and 
one with approximately the same student 
enrollment. During the year covered by 
this study we placed but one team in the 
second division. Our football team was 
undefeated, was city champion and won 
in a post season game for a mythical state 
championship. Our track team won every 
meet by overwhelming scores, including 
the state championship in which our ath- 
letes established seven new state records. 
These facts are cited to show that this is 
a study of conditions in a high school that 


By L. V. Windnagle 
Washington High School, Portland, Oregon 


is at least average in athletic attainments. 

This study covers the calendar year 
1933; that is, the term beginning January 
23, 1933, and ending May 26, 1933, and 
the term beginning September 18, 1933, 
and ending January 26, 1934. It seemed 
practicable, in order to avoid any possible 
selection or elimination which might have 
influenced the results, to list as athletes 
only those boys who were actually awarded 
letters for athletic participation during 
this time. It is obvious that this gives 
us a limited group, perhaps 15 per cent, 
of the boys who actually turned out for 
athletics during this period. However, the 
boys awarded letters, and therefore in- 
cluded in this study, were those who were 
for the most part most regular in their 
training and who put in the greatest time 
and effort. Advantages or disadvantages 
of athletics consequently should be most 
marked in the group studied. 

During each spring term, Washington 
High School has the following athletic 
teams: basketball, baseball, track, tennis 
and golf. We have only cross-country 
and football during the fall term. 

In tabular form I have listed the total 
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number of boys in school, lettermen in 
the various sports and total lettermen for 
each term. The total number of attempted 
subjects and the average number of sub- 
jects attempted per boy are tabulated for 
the boys in each branch of athletics, for 
the total lettermen and for all the boys in 
school. The number of E, G, F and U 
grades and the percentage of E, G, F and 
U grades for each group are also tabu- 
lated. In order to obtain a definite numer- 
ical valuation for comparative purposes, 
an arbitrary numerical value was assigned 
each grade. For this purpose an E was 
valued at 3, a G at 2, an F at 1 anda 
U was listed at 0. A boy with an all E 
average would therefore have a numerical 
rating of 3; an all G average would give 
a rating of 2. An E, G, F and U on the 
same card would rate 14%. This numerical 
valuation average is tabulated in the last 
column of the tables. 

There are several significant and rather 
surprising facts as shown in the tables 
that I believe worthy of comment. 

Sometimes we have wondered if athletes 
carried as heavy a program as the “aver- 
age” boy. This study would indicate that 
they do. In the spring term, five groups 
of athletes totaling forty-nine boys aver- 
aged 0.02 above the school average, while 


\Number Number Number Ma od mt a Valuation, in the fall term two groups totaling thirty- 
i* aye aitied Gnesied EIG)FIU\IELG) FT |(nzasscf == one boys averaged 0.01 under the general 
——_— —— — || — —_ —_ —_ average. 
Basketball Lettermen) 8| 32) 4 7 8 «14 3)/21.925 43.8 9.4) 1.59 Most significant conclusions are indi- 
| ——— —_—_- | ae E ° ° 

| os os 3 — _ eated in the tabulation of grade percent- 
ee ee et Ol Fe: a: Me» HE. ol tts eee wade Bee ages. Here the lettermen in every sport 
Track Lettermen..... 18 | 74) 4.11)| 15) 27| 28 4||20.336.537.8 5.4|| 1.72 are shown very definitely to have had 
, , . ——|—___||——__ fewer subject failures than the boys in 
Te, - oi P| 2 10 =7 —(0//10.552.636.8 0 1.74 general. The total lettermen for each 
Golf Lettermen... .. | 4] 16] 4 5} 5| 6 0//31.331.3/37.5) 0 1.94 term show a failure of only approximately 
. -— | one-half that of the boys in general. Per- 
Total Lettermen....; 49) 205) 4.18 45) 65) 85 10)/22 31.7/41 .5) 4.9)| 1.71 haps even more surprising is the fact that 
Total Boys.........| 831 | 3456 | 4.16!| 6031139113311 383/|17.4'33 |38.511.1| 1.56 _ nearly every team has a higher percentage 
of E grades than the average for all the 
boys. The arbitrary numerical valuation 
Fall, 1933 shows every team but one to have ex- 

Number Number Number Grades an Valuation ceeded the general ve ochre : 
j* oe arried Carried! E|G|F]Ui|\£|)G|]F]U | s210 . We are somewhat hesitant about draw- 
——_— ing general conclusions even though we 
Football Lettermen..| 26 | 107 | 4.12 || 21) 32, 46| 8|l19.629.943 | 7.5||1.617 are supported by an entire year’s study. 
Cross-Country | | | | We would seem justified, however, in as- 
Lettermen........ 5 19| 3.8 0 10 9 Of 052.647.4, 0)/1.526 suming that properly supervised inter- 
1 ; eer a ses : scholastic athletics have a distinct educa- 
Total Lettermen..... 31 126 | 4.06 21 42 55 8 16.633 343.7) 6.3}/1.603 tional value in our school system. It is 
Total Boys.........| 837 | 3419 | 4.08 || 62011095|1279 425||18.1132 |37.4112.4\|1.559 not possible in this study to say whether 





























Grade valuations as used in Portland, Oregon: 


E, excellent, numerical value, 90-100 


G, good, numerical value, 80-90 


F, fair, numerical value, 70-80 


U, unsatisfactory (failure), under 70 
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the athletes are inherently better students; 
this would seem unlikely. Our conclusion 
must be, pending further study, that, were 
a more general participation in athletics 
possible, there would be a very appreciable 
improvement in scholastic work. 
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BASKETBALL 


@ Coaches and players recognize “Chuck” Taylor as one of the 
foremost experts in the basketball world, not only as an outstanding 
player, but as a teacher extraordinary. His basketball clinics demon- 
strating the fundamentals of the game, held in all parts of the country, 
have been attended by hundreds of thousands. They have won for 
him the enthusiastic acclaim of leading players and the sincere 
appreciation of school and college coaches throughout the nation. 



















In presenting this ball, now considered the advanced type for 
official play, it is sufficient to say that the Wilson Official ‘“‘Laceless” 
Basketball was designed and developed with the counsel and super- 
vision of “Chuck” Taylor. Every ball carries his signature and in- 
dorsement. He is retained on the Wilson advisory board. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. cuicaco * New YorK * And Other Principal Cities 


Wilson will continue to manufacture 
other laced type basketballs to meet the 
demand of those coachesand players who 
prefer them, but the ““Chuck” Taylor ball 
will be of the “‘laceless” type exclusively. 


The high degree of perfection attained 
in bladder construction and valve infla- 
tion, combine to enable Wilson to pro- 
duce the ultimate in basketballs. The 
evenness of contour provides a really 
perfect balance and insures truer bounce 
and more accurate throw. 

Made from the finest selection of 
cowhide obtainable, the Wilson Official 
“‘Laceless”’ Basketball is double lined by 
the counter stress method which per- 
manently prevents shape distortion. It 
has a molded one-piece bladder that has 
been double tested against possibility of 
leakage. A trial will sell its superiority— 
but be sure to look for the “Chuck” 
Taylor signature. 
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Swimming Preliminaries That 
Help Prevent Accidents 


NLESS this summer is unlike pre- 
| | ceding summers, there will be 

6,000 fewer would-be swimmers, 
swimmers, accident-makers and the vic- 
tims of water transportation accidents in 
the United States at the close of the sea- 
son than at the beginning of the season. 
During May, June and July of each year 
the newspapers carry almost daily ac- 
counts of deaths by drowning. Usually, 
on the Fourth of July, fatalities resulting 
from drowning are greater in number than 
those from any other cause, leading fire- 
works, automobiles, heat and airplane ac- 
cidents. 


Statistics on Drowning 


N 1929 there were 7,252 fatalities in the 
United States by accidental drowning; 
in 1930, 6,618; in 1931, 6,615; and 6,169 
were reported in 1932. The Illinois De- 
partment of Public Health reports that 27 
children in the age group 5 to 9, and 86 
children in the age group 10 to 19 lost their 
lives in 1920. In 1930, in the age group 5 
to 9 years, 10 boys and 22 girls drowned. 
Between the ages 10 to 14, drowning 
ranked second on the list of accidental fa- 
talities: boys 38, girls 4. A greater num- 
ber is noted in the age group 15 to 19, in 
which 50 boys and 7 girls died, showing a 
total of 131. The yearly totals show a 
decrease. In Illinois for this ten year 
period the population percentage increase 
was greater than the drowning percentage 
increase. This gives a little encourage- 
ment. 








Deaths from Accidental Drowning Oc- 


curring in the U. S. Registration Area!: 
5-9 Yi 10-14 Years 15-19 Years 

Males Females Males Females Males Females 

709 84 


1920..486 45 610 85 
1930..483 60 577 105 844 105 








Serious facts are shown in the accom- 
panying table. In both of the “safer age” 
groups (5 to 9 and 10 to 14) a decrease is 
noted. An unnecessary increase is shown 
in the “reckless age” group (15 to 19). 
The figures do not indicate that girls swim 
better than boys. Boys are associated 
with this type of activity in greater num- 
bers than are the members of the female 
sex. The totals are disappointing, but the 
real decrease needs to be commended. 

In both instances, a greater decrease is 
needed in the age group 15 to 19. Genius 
may be saved and much unhappiness 
avoided. Nothing casts so gloomy a pall 
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By Charles W. Robbe 
Erie Junior High School, Erie, Illinois 





PARTICULARLY timely at this sea- 

son of the year is this article on 
swimming by Charles W. Robbe. For- 
merly a member of the American Red 
Cross Life Guard Service and an ex- 
aminer during the years 1925-27, Mr. 
Robbe has since 1929 served as ath- 
letic instructor in the Junior High 
School at Erie, Illinois. Both his swim- 
ming and basketball teams have made 
excellent records. Mr. Robbe received 
swimming instruction while attending 
the University of Illinois. 





over a community as a drowning, especially 
when an unsuccessful attempt at rescue or 
resuscitation has been made. 

It should be pointed out that there are 
types of accidents that end in drownings 
with which we are not concerned in this 
study, except insofar as the individual had 
no ability to swim. That is, all drown- 
ings do not come from attempts at swim- 
ming or from overexertion while swim- 
ming. Many young people fall off banks 
or from boats, rafts and canoes. Children 
who have a record of several accidents 
(proneness to accidents) are poor water 
risks until technically instructed in swim- 
ming and proficient in the water. Acci- 
dent by water transportation is one type 
of accident in which death by drowning 
occurs. It is probably needless to point 
out that the ability to swim would be very 
helpful in these instances. 

In the prevention of accidental drown- 
ing, true bravery is shown if the swimmers 
can recognize the danger present and pos- 
sible. Swimming enjoyment is not lessened 
by the knowledge that peril lurks for the 
unwary, the careless, the poorly prepared 
person and the one who simply remains 
unaware of what is going on around him. 
In fact, enjoyment is insured by the knowl- 
edge of safety precautions taken. 


Early Season Preparation 


WIMMING demands a certain meas- 
ure of early season preparation which 
builds up and adds to the physical equip- 
ment of the swimmer. For those who do 
not have the spring sports—track and 
field, baseball and tennis—plain manual 
labor may be substituted. One of the 
secrets of endurance is wind. The prac- 
tice of alternately walking and running 
short distances increases or builds up wind. 
The principal elements of endurance are 
skill and relaxation. 
The early spring is not a good time to 


swim. There is no real bravery associ- 
ated with hazardous swimming in icy or 
chilly water. Loss of vitality and body 
heat far outweigh any doubtful glory con- 
nected with the first entrance into cold 
water. 

In the spring the aspiring swimmer 
should have in his mind the major pre- 
liminaries of this sport. He should learn 
during the season the following strokes— 
the crawl, side underarm, the breast stroke 
and a back stroke. He should become pro- 
ficient in one of them. These make a de- 
sirable minimum. Other valuable attain- 
ments, such as proper floating, correct 
treading, “sculling,” the shove-off under 
water, surface diving, shallow diving and 
the correct simple jump into the water 
accompany and aid in acquiring the indi- 
vidual’s control in the water. How these 
are done is not within the scope of this 
article. They are learned from the study 
of articles devoted to these subjects, and 
better learned by doing them following 
correct demonstration. 


Effects of Improper Preliminaries 


EFORE these primary phases of 

swimming are understood or any of 
the elementary strokes are thoroughly 
learned, some boys entering the Boy 
Scout organization present themselves for 
examination, usually early in the summer. 
This is an illustration of the wrong atti- 
tude and a misguided approach toward 
this sport. Three evils arise from this 
source. First, in the desperate struggle to 
“pass the test,” wrong motions or parts 
of motions have been learned; bad mus- 
cular habits acquired. Second, a false con- 
fidence in the candidate’s ability to swim 
has been built up. Third, a severe strain 
has been placed upon the heart and mus- 
cles before they have received any “build- 
ing up” whatsoever. Tests should be 
passed toward the close of the season or 
summer after the correct habits have been 
established. It is folly for a boy who has 
been in the water only two or three times 
to beg for the passing examination. 

A conscientious coach or swimming in- 
structor may be very easily trapped into 
such a situation as that described above. 
The period then resolves itself into teach- 
ing as well as testing—one in which time 


1 This registration area comprises all of the 
United States except Alabama, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Da- 
kota, Texas and West Virginia. 
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and nervous energy are wasted. The ap- 
plicant needs to be shown and a longer 
period of training given. Before a coach 
consents to instruct boys in an off-school 
season, he should make plain the probable 
number of lesson days indicated by the ap- 
plicant’s ability to receive and execute di- 
rections. Boys are expected to. be loyal 
enough to explain the same requirement to 
their parents and also to state fairly their 
progress. It is a serious matter to report 
that a boy is proficient in his mastery of 
swimming strokes. Serious study and ap- 
plication are demanded of the boy athlete. 

A few years ago it was estimated that 
fully 90 per cent of the swimming popu- 
lation had received no training. That fig- 
ure has probably been lowered to a point 
close to 50 per cent. However, it should 
be clearly understood that many included 
in the last figure have trained themselves 
to observe the form of adept swimmers. 
However, not all good points can be imi- 
tated correctly by a learner whose field of 
observation is limited. Some important 
points escape their attention if they do not 
have oral instruction. 

Boys are fortunate indeed who have en- 
lightened parents friendly with the swim- 
ming coach. When the swimming coach or 
a trained swimmer becomes a guest for a 
week, rich dividends are in store for the 
beginner in swimming. Such association 
brings helpful incentives following demon- 
stration. Also, a period of learning and 
intensive drill is provided. 


Overcoming Fear of the Water 

ANY times it has been said that the 

fear of the water must be overcome. 
Most of the fear of the water should be 
conquered. However, the size and depth 
of a body of water should be respected. 
Only a few individuals, probably, have a 
pronounced fear of the water. The results 
of fear, physiologically, are tightened mus- 
cles, wasted energy and labored breathing. 
Fear must be mastered. Babies will 
splash in their tubs and like it. The least 
fear and the least sense of danger are 
shown by the tired, sweaty boy who goes 
alone to the creek for a wash-off swim. 
Little wisdom is shown by throwing or 
pushing five-year old swimming prospects 
into the water to “get them used to it,” a 
procedure which has taken place as late as 
1933. There is no reason at all why the 
use of water wings should be questioned. 
They have as much importance in con- 
quering fear as in supporting the body so 
that any part of a movement may be de- 
veloped. 

Discovery that the body has buoyancy 
—can float, can be upheld by the water— 
is the great aid in instilling courage. Blood, 
purified by the steady stream of oxygen 
from confident breathing, and valuable 
energy, maintained by saving the muscles 
extra strain, are the accompaniment of 
courage. With arms stretched out and 
legs spread wide, only the face of the swim- 
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A baseball or football team, just 
as much asa track team, plays 
with its feet. They should not be 
handicapped with weight, with 
stiff leathers, with weak leathers 
that might give way under the 
starts and turns of champion- 
ship play. Genuine Kangaroo 
has been the “athlete’s leather” 
for nearly 40 years. The ‘varsity 
football elevens, the big league 
baseball teams, the record 
holders of track and 

field events, the stars 

of hockey, wear and 

insist upon footwear of 
Australian Kangaroo: 
feather light for split-sec- 
ond speed; soft and pliable for 
comfort and subtle footwork; 
17% stronger, weight for weight, 
than any other leather used in 
shoes! Specify Kangaroo for 
the scrub and intramural teams 
as well as for your ’varsity. They 
also need the foot protection this 
superb leather assures. 


AUSTRALIAN KANGAROO 
TANNED IN AMERICA 
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mer rides above the water. Starting com- 
pletely filled, the lungs do not exhale more 
than a third of the air in a fraction of a 
second. Before the second is over, the 
lungs are full of air again. Suspending 
himself in the position described above, 
the swimmer is conscious of an easing up 
of the tenseness in muscles, especially in 
warm water. This control of the resting 
neuro-muscular unit is known as relaxed 
control. It is the same as that used by the 
skillful pianist and the expert in any kind 
of physical endeavor. 


General Hints 


ACH day that the young athlete swims 

calls for the performance of a certain 
number of’ practical activities. The boy 
or girl should not do any hard or tiresome 
work just prior to entering the water as 
this effort has a tendency to “bind” the 
muscles. No long walk should be taken to 
reach the swimming pool—riding is better. 
In fact, on the hot days of summer no 
better use could be put to the traditional 
“two hours after a meal” than resting or 
sleeping stretched out flat on the back 
with muscles relaxed and quiet. 

Long hair on the boys (girls usually 
wear swimming caps) holds water long 
enough to irritate the eyes of the beginning 
swimmers especially. So their hair should 
be kept clipped short. No water should 
be drunk immediately before swimming, as 
this increases the weight of the body, up- 
setting the slight difference between the 
normal weight of the body and the amount 
of water it displaces. It is desirable also 
to have a bowel movement as even this 
slight weight removed is beneficial. Both 
of these habits aid in maintaining the 
proper buoyancy. 

At the pool or beach, better results are 
obtained if the young swimmer gradually 
accustoms his body to the change in tem- 
perature. Contrary to much popular opin- 
ion, warm water is better than cold water 
for teaching swimming. Needed relaxa- 
tion is aided by warm water. If possible, 
the beginning swimmer, and also the ad- 
vanced swimmer early in the season, on 
each day should spend some time in the 
exercise known as “bobbing.” In about 
six feet of water, the swimmer (preferably 
with his hands resting behind his back) 
allows himself to drop gently to the bot- 
tom of the pool. He then gracefully pushes 
himself upward and slightly forward, con- 
tinuing to exhale. Coming to the surface 
the swimmer inhales by mouth. Closing 
his mouth he then gently sinks again, ex- 
haling through his nose. “Bobbing” helps 
to establish correct breathing and rhythm 
for the strokes. 

The youthful swimmer should remem- 
ber the fact that he has gone to the water 
to learn how to swim or to develop his 
strokes. Day after day young people are 
observed at the pool, public beach and 
creek spending most or all of their time in 


diving. This is a mistake. Emphasis 
should be placed upon building up mus- 
cular strength. 

The swimmer should train himself to 
make distance (preferably in shallow 
water) at practice. While swimming, he 
may study his motions, one point at a time, 
and correct and improve improper motion. 
After every long swim of about 50 to 100 
yards the average swimmer should rest. 
No one should wind up an afternoon’s 
strenuous exertion in the water by a last 
long swim over deep water. This is piling 
abuse on to weary muscles. It invites 
cramps and a possible drowning. 

Each swimmer should have a partner. 
Pairing off is advisable. Everyone looks 
after somebody and is in turn protected. 
It is folly indeed to go swimming alone, 
but there are instances yet where farm 
boys slip off the machinery they are work- 
ing with and steal away for a wash-off. 
Young people need continued caution and 
measurable improvement in obedience to 
restrain them from venturing alone in 
water. 


Hygienic Habits 


')VHERE are a certain number of hy- 

gienic habits that, to secure the utmost 
pleasure from the sport, swimmers should 
follow. For those who wish to protect 
their ears from dirt and unclean water, 
small balls of cotton placed gently there 
serve that purpose. As a general rule, 
however, dirty or unclean water should be 
avoided by swimmers. Individuals who 
have even slight infections should not en- 
ter the water. 

Many boys have to be convinced that a 
cleansing bath is necessary. They think 
swimming in the river is sufficient to clean 
the skin, but a warm soapy shower is 
needed. The hair should also be cleaned 
with soap, although this should not be 
rubbed on directly. The tongue, teeth and 
gums should not be neglected. 


Precautions 


OLLOWING are a few precautions 

swimmers may hold in mind. (1) The 
upper part of the trapezius muscle at the 
back of your neck and shoulder must be 
trained to hold your head more than erect 
when your body is in the water. Your 
head must be held back far enough to per- 
mit vision. You should really see where 
you are going. (2) You will probably be 
able to swim better if you follow the old 
rule: to wait at least two hours after each 
meal before swimming. (3) Don’t dive 
into unknown waters. Also wait until 
each diver ahead of you has come up. (4) 
Don’t overdo at the beginning of the sea- 
son. Don’t stay in the water too long, 
swim too far nor dive too much. On long 
distance swims and across rivers, a boat 
manned by two people should accompany 
you. (5) Remember how to rescue a 
drowning person: Keep your eyes on the 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Running Broad Jump 
(Continued from page 10) 


Six or eight leaps are enough for one 
day, and jumping practice should be 
scheduled no more than twice a week, 
the other days being devoted to exercises, 
conditioning, such as sprinting and hur- 
dling, and practice of the run for the take- 
off. 

To get elevation in the jump, the 
jumper may practice with high jump 
standards placed on each side of the pit, 
ten or more feet from the board, tying a 
white tape across at the four foot height 
and clearing it. 

Broad jumpers must work with the 
sprinters for speed, with the hurdlers for 
stride and should do some longer running 
to develop the legs and for general condi- 
tioning. However, too much jogging tends 
to ruin leg spring. Suppling exercises in- 
volving much bending and stretching are 
beneficial. Other helpful exercises are 
hopping, rope skipping, high kicking and 
straddling both parallel bars for spread. 
Best of all is the exercise used by hurdlers: 
sitting flat on the ground with first one 
leg and then the other out in front and 
the other extended at right angles from 
the body, knee out and bent, so that the 
toe is opposite the hip, and then bending 
the trunk forward so that the elbow op- 
posite the extended leg touches the ground. 

Training must include much gymnasium 
work and exercises to develop limberness 
and agility. The exercises must build 
strong sinews in order to get the neces- 
sary thigh power for height and distance. 
Every champion must put in hours of 
hard work to master the mechanical points 
necessary to smoothness and efficient 
timing. 

In practice, jumping shoes with stiff 
soles should be worn, and sponge rubber 
should be placed in the heel to prevent 
bruises. Sprinting shoes are worn in com- 
petition. 


Training Schedule 


OLLOWING is a suggested training 
schedule for broad jumpers: 
Monpay—Body building exercises, jog- 
ging or windsprinting one or two laps, 
general loosening-up work. 
Turespay—Exercises, take-off practice, 
jumping for form only, jogging a lap. 
WepNEspAY — Exercises, starts and 
short sprints, running over three to five 
low hurdles, jogging one lap. 
THurspay—Exercises, take-off practice, 
form jumping. 
Fripay—Rest. 
Saturpay—Competition. 


This tentative schedule may be changed 
to fit the condition and strength of the in- 
dividual. 
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Ask The Fellow Who Has Been There 





TUITION $15 


The famous Indiana type of high school 
play will be given in detail. 


Justin M. “Sam” Barry 
of Southern California 


JUSTIN M. “SAM” BARRY, veteran coach of the University of 
Southern California, Pacific Coast champions of 1935, will head the 
Indiana Basketball School. Barry's Southern California quintet swept 
through the Pacific Coast Conference to twenty-three consecutive vic- 
tories during the past campaign. Barry was largely responsible for the 
new rules legislation for next season which partially eliminates the tip- 
off, and limits the activity of the offensive men in the free throw zone. 
These changes were tried out successfully in the Pacific Coast league 
during the past season, and Barry will be in position to give us the 
latest “dope” and information on the new changes and offensive set- 
ups that will result. 


Indiana’s outstanding high school coaches, including Everett N. Case, 
Frankfort, Glenn Curtis, Martinsville, and Clifford Wells, Logansport, 
will present the Hoosier type of high school play, and will present their 
prep school teams for demonstrations of all types. A critic game will 
be played during the school between two former Indiana High School 
cage champions. 


The “‘pro’”’ game will be fully covered by Dave Kerr, coach of the 
original New York Celtics with moving pictures of this team; also by 
“Chuck” Taylor who will stress the professional passing game. 


Here are the three games with instruction in each one. Where else 
can you go and get this? The college, high school and professional all 
in one school! 


For Additional Information, Address: 
CLIFFORD WELLS, Director, Berry Bowl, LOGANSPORT, IND. 


(If you want basketball—come to our Indiana School.) 
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National Catholic Championship 
Basketball 


By Robert Schuhmann 
St. Xavier High School, Louisville, Kentucky 


HE 1935 National Catholic Inter- 

| scholastic Basketball Tournament 

held at Loyola University, Chicago, 

has left no doubt in the mind of officials 

and coaches that high school basketball is 

rapidly reaching a stage wherein the execu- 

tion of offensive and defensive plays is 

comparable to the systems used by college 
teams. 

High school basketball in the past five 
years has made rapid advances, and in- 
stead of the constant rushing up and down 
the floor we find a methodical offense 
matched by a well drilled defense that 
is as adept at switching on screen plays 
as that of most of the college teams. In 
this day when screening has become the 
set formula of offensive play, it necessarily 
has called for a smarter and more sys- 
tematic means of defense, which in turn 
has affected the style of offense, and we 
now find high school basketball at the 
point where it is prepared to meet any 
type of defense or offense. 

As almost every tournament has a few 
weak teams, so did this National Catholic 
Tournament, but as a whole the repre- 
sentative teams in this meet gave further 
proof of the high standard of basketball 
that is being taught at the present time 
as compared to basketball as it was played 
some few years back in secondary schools. 
Because of the fact that teams have made 
great progress in offensive play by virtue 
of screen formations, new means of de- 
fensive play have made an appearance. 
Although not new, having for some time 
been in the stages of development, the 
zone defense is now employed by many 
teams to offset these screening plays, and 
a majority of teams in the Loyola tourna- 
ment used this style of defense. 

Of the five teams that our team met in 
the National Catholic Tournament, three 
employed a zone defense. However, all 
three differed in some respect. St. Mary’s 
High School of Huntington, Indiana, used 
a forcing zone, which made it very difficult 
for us to get within scoring distance of the 
basket, but, once inside this team’s front 
line, we took many shots because of the 
fact that the zone was very widely drawn 
out. The Indian team from St. Francis, 
South Dakota, used a 2-1-2 defense, which 


’ is fundamentally weak in this respect: 


Being primarily a shifting zone, the weak 
side is always left wide open, as is also 
the free throw circle if the pivot man is 
backed up under the basket. In the other 
zone defense we encountered, a 2-1-2 for- 
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mation was again used, but this was drawn 
in nearer the basket, consequently leav- 
ing the corners open for good shots. 

A zone defense is strong in these re- 
spects: It offsets any screen plays, mak- 
ing the offense resort to some other than 
its regular style of play, and it has a 
tendency to create “ball hawks” since the 
zone plays the ball and not the man. It 
is weak in the respect that a clever ball- 
handling team will move the ball fast 
enough to draw the defense out of posi- 
tion to secure close-in shots. 

Most prevalent of the types of offense 
used in the National Catholic Tournament 
was the pivot play. Practically all teams 
that had the advantage of a tall man used 
him in the pivot position, in some cases as 
a feeder, but in the case of most teams 
as a scorer. St. Mary’s of Anderson, In- 
diana, used the pivot play with great suc- 
cess. Its pivot man played on the free 
throw line as a feeder, with the other four 
men continuously weaving and cutting 
through. If they had had a little size, com- 
bined with the effectiveness of their pivot 
plays, the St. Mary’s players would have 
caused any team in the tournament a lot 
of trouble with their machine-like play. 

- Our offense is similar to that of the pro- 
fessional style of basketball in that we use 
a man in the pivot position as a feeder. 
Blanford, our center, handled this position 
with ease and very rarely missed a man 
cutting in. He used very effectively the 





Robert Schuhmann 


underhand backward pass, particularly in 
the play shown in Diagram |. This play 
was the most successful one used by us 
in the tournament and was instrumental 
in many of our scores. 

St. Xavier did not encounter a strictly 
man-for-man defense until the final game 
with St. Mel of Chicago. Having met one 
zone after another until this game, we were 
not forced to expose our system of screens 
until that game. St. Mel was ready to 
switch on most of our screen plays, but 
this strategy was offset by running the 
screening man in to the basket. This 
maneuver is exemplified in Diagram 2. As 
shown here, our side screens were most 
effective, since the pivot position was 
clogged up by defensive men. In a num- 
ber of cases, to stop our players driving 
in around the side, the defensive pivot 
man would switch, too, leaving Blanford 
free. As was mentioned in the first part 
of the article, an offense must be set up 
to meet a switching defense, and this is 
exactly the way our offense functioned. 
Rather than plan for a score from a screen, 
we screened first to draw a shi:t and scored 
as a result of the shift. 

It is generally stated that in tourna- 
ment play energy must be conserved, but 
I do not believe it should be done to the 
extent of curtailing anything that the team 
has used during the regular season. I am 
referring to the fast-break. A great per- 
centage of our points were scored from the 
fast-break all during the year, and I 
would not sacrifice that percentage for a 
lesser good. A fast-break can be used con- 
servatively. It need not always occur. I 
believe in using it only in case of an inter- 
cepted ball, or in case of a rebound in 
which the opposing team may be drawn 
out of position. When a play or a habit 
has become an assential part of a team’s 
offense or defense, it would be like creating 
a weak link in a chain to take that play 
or habit away from it. 

The most difficult job of the tournament 
coach is to match his players on defense. 
We employed a man-for-man defense but 
were handicapped with three small men. 
As was usually the case against a screen- 
ing offense, we found it necessary to shift 
the men and, naturally, after the screen 
occurred, we would have a small man 
guarding a large man. The only thing that 
could be done in this case was to await 
the best opportunity to shift the men back 
to the players to whom they were as- 
signed. We could have offset this disad- 
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vantage of shifting by using a zone de- 
fense, but lack of size again would have 
been a great handicap. 

It is generally conceded that for a team 
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to: win a tournament it must get the 
breaks of the game. To some extent this 
is true, but the team that creates the 
breaks and takes advantage of them is usu- 
ally the team that wins out. To take ad- 
vantage of the breaks, the players, in my 
opinion, must not only be on their toes 
but must have that necessary energy re- 
served to carry them through. The condi- 
tion of a player or of the team itself has 
great bearing on the outcome. Our team 
was expected by many to be too tired to 
go anywhere in the tournament after hav- 
ing played through the Kentucky State 
Tournament the week previous. Rest and 
more rest and a proper diet kept the boys 
in fine physical shape, and they appeared 
to be as fresh at the close of the final 
tournament game as they were when they 
started. 

The aspiring of a team toward a cham- 
pionship will perforce show itself in the 
play of the boys and their attitude 
throughout the season, their desire to 
keep in good physical condition and that 
determined spirit to win which creates the 
spark that decides between a champion 
and a runner-up. It was that spirit that 
brought St. Xavier first the Kentucky 
championship and then the ultimate crown, 
the national championship. Combined 
with this spirit, the players on a team 
must have natural ability and be able to 
convert that ability into the system which 
they have been taught. Plays are worth- 
less unless they are executed correctly, and 
the correct execution of the fundamentals 
of a play is the basic factor for the success 
of that play. Alertness to a situation will 
enable a team to apply those fundamentals 
correctly, and, with the correct applica- 
tion, the result is obvious. 

We did not find it necessary to have a 
great many set plays. Each play was 
formed to score. If it failed we found the 
reason, whether it was the defensive set- 
up or incorrect mechanics, and then we 
proceeded to act upon the results of our 
check. For example, we used the play 
outlined in Diagram 3. X3, the forward 
whose man is screened, has the option of 
going all the way in-to the basket or of 
stopping and feeding the ball to X2, the 
other forward, who is cutting in. If the 
defensive men switch, X3 will take the 
ball in. If not, he will give it to X2, the 
man cutting in. 

All of our plays were optional. Take 
for example the out of bounds play in 
Diagram 4. The play is to X4, the man 
cutting in. If the defensive men shift, 
then the center on the pivot line, by back- 
ing up, will be able to receive the pass. 
This option will hold true in every forma- 
tion or play that we have. It is essential 
if a team is to have any success against 
a shifting defense. 

I am of the opinion that, with the fre- 
quent changing and alterations of rules, 
basketball will bring into use more varied 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Yard Lines and Goal Posts 


Edited by William H. Cowell, Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Football Coaches Association, Durham, New Hampshire 














Second President of 
the A.F.C.A. 


OHN WILLIAM HEISMAN, twice 
President of the American Football 
Coaches Association, during its second and 
third years, was born in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on October 23, 1869, of John M. and Sarah 
A. (Lehr) Heisman. He received his early 
education at the Titusville, Pennsylvania, 
High School (1884-87), where he played 
third base on the ’87 baseball team and 
quarterback on the ’86 football team. His 
college career consisted of attending Brown 


John W. Heisman in 1928 


University (1887-89) and the University 
of Pennsylvania Law School (1889-92), 
from which institution he was graduated 
with the class of 1892. Mr. Heisman’s 
collegiate athletic experience was gained 
by playing guard on the ’87 Brown fresh- 
man team, guard on the ’88 Brown varsity 
team, substitute center on the 89 Brown 
varsity, and tackle and left end, re- 
spectively, on the 90 and ’91 Pennsyl- 
vania football teams. 

Mr. Heisman’s coaching record, which, 
incidentally, is not confined to football, 
began the year of his graduation (1892) 
and extends continuously until 1927. He 
coached football at Oberlin College (1892), 
the University of Akron (1893), again at 
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Oberlin in 1894, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute (1895-1899), Clemson College 
(1900-1903), Georgia Tech (1904-1919), 
the University of Pennsylvania (1920-22), 
Washington and Jefferson (1923), and 
Rice Institute (1924-1927). Heisman’s 
duties at Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
included the coaching of baseball, and at 
Georgia Tech he coached basketball and 
track, as well as developing the famous 
“Golden Tornado” teams in football. 

His football record is one of the most 
enviable and impressive of the present day. 
He was inventor of the Heisman shift, the 
spin play and the direct snap from center 
to quarter, and he was among the first to 
suggest the introduction of the forward 
pass. Perhaps as good a description of his 
ability and originality as a football coach 
as is possible is contained in this brief ex- 


Heisman as left end on the 1891 University 
of Pennsylvania football team 





cerpt from a letter written by Glenn S. 
“Pop” Warner, Temple University’s 
prominent Head Football Coach: “Heis- 
man originated many football ideas and 
put them into practice ’way ahead of his 
time. He was one of the first coaches to 
make great use of linemen in the interfer- 
ence. In fact, way back in the 90’s he 
called his guards ‘right and left inter- 
ferers.’ He has been a great credit to the 
game and has very materially aided in de- 
veloping football and promoting good 
sportsmanship.” 

Besides originating many football ideas, 
Mr. Heisman is author of two popular 
football books: “Understanding Football” 
and “Principles of Football.” 

During, and in addition to, his long 
career as coach, Mr. Heisman has also been 
President of the Atlanta Baseball Associa- 
tion, Manager of the Heisman Dramatic 
Stock Companies, Director of Athletics at 
the Atlanta Athletic Club and President of 
the Touchdown Club. During the first 
year of the American Football Coaches 
Association, he served as Vice President, 
being elected President in 1923-4 and re- 
elected to the Presidency in 1924-5. 

His affiliations include membership in 
the Elks (Biloxi, Mississippi), Masons 
(Atlanta, Georgia), and the New York 
alumni organizations of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute and Georgia School of 
Technology. 

Mr. Heisman’s present position is Di- 
rector of’ Athletics at the Downtown Ath- 
letic Club, 19 West Street, New York City. 

Note: This is the second of a series of 
sketches of Presidents of the A. F.C. A. 


Football Notes from 
Here and There 


VER 250 high school and college 

coaches from Indiana and eight other 
states, a record-breaking registration, at- 
tended the Fourth Annual Purdue Foot- 
ball Clinic held at Lafayette, Indiana, on 
Friday and Saturday, April 5 and 6. Noble 
Kizer and other members of the Purdue 
staff, Elmer Layden of Notre Dame and 
A. N. “Bo” McMillin of Indiana were 
assisted by outstanding high school men- 
tors in presenting the two-day program of 
addresses and demonstrations. The entire 
emphasis of the two-day program, follow- 
ing out the policy established in past years, 
was placed on the practical phases of the 
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gridiron game and open discussion of the 
problems peculiar to districts and schools. 
Members of the Purdue football squad, 
which was in the midst of spring drill, were 
used as models in the various field demon- 
strations which provided features of the 
two-day program. 

Arthur Lane, Captain of the 1933 cham- 
pion Princeton team, is a student at Har- 
vard Law School. 

Ray Stecker, Army halfback in 1931, is 
in the clothing manufacturing business in 
Peabody, Massachusetts. 

Among visitors at the University of 
Pittsburgh’s spring drill this year were 
Glenn 8. “Pop” Warner of Temple Uni- 
versity, who was coach at Pitt before 
“Jock” Sutherland took over the football 
reins back in 1924, and Coaches Earl Blaik 
and Harry Ellinger of Dartmouth. 

Elmer E. Carroll, former Washington & 
Jefferson player, has moved from Wilkins- 
burg, Pennsylvania, High School to Eas- 
ton, Pennsylvania, High School. 

Mike Chambers goes as Trainer from 
Georgia School of Technology at Atlanta 
to Louisiana State University at Baton 
Rouge. 

Clyde “Shorty” Probst has been ap- 
pointed Football Coach at Southwestern 
University, Memphis, Tennessee. He has 
been coaching at Howard College, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

R. E. “Dick” Hanley is at present en- 
gaged in insurance work in Chicago. 

Albie Booth, former backfield coach at 
Yale and New York University, has given 
up coaching because of advancement in 
his business career with the General Foods 
Corporation. 

Myles Lane, old Dartmouth player, 
former Head Coach at Boston University 
and Varsity Backfield Coach at Harvard 
University last fall, is now practicing law 
in New York City. 

John B. McAuliffe, former Catholic 
University Head Coach, is with the Inter- 
nal Revenue Department in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 





Athletic Accounting System 


A‘ exceptionally efficient system of 
athletic accountancy is that which 
is in effect in the E. C. Glass Senior High 
School of Lynchburg, Virginia. This sys- 
tem is the work of E. F. Burmahln of the 
Accounting Department of the school. A 
complete record of receipts and disburse- 
ments is kept for football, basketball, 
track, tennis, girls’ swimming and girls’ 
general athletics, and a summary is made 
of the statements of these six different de- 
partments. At the close of the school 
year, a booklet is prepared which gives a 
complete story of the financial affairs of 
the athletic department. In addition to 
detailed statements, bar and circle graphs 
in color are used to give a graphic pres- 
entation of the financial condition. 
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ATHLETES.... 


safeguard yourselves during vacation 


time by including a can of Antiphlogistine & 4 


in your going-away baggage. 


Apply it promptly in cases of — 


Sunburn Poison Ivy and Oak 
Sprains Strains 

Boils Bruises 
Cuts Wounds 


Insect Stings 
Swollen Glands 


and wherever inflammation and 
congestion are present 





Being antiseptic, Antiphlogistine may safely be applied to raw 
surfaces; it allays irritation, helps to relieve pain and promotes 
reduction of inflammation and congestion. It is painless to 
apply and to remove. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


Sample and literature available to coaches, 
trainers and athletic directors. 


The 
Denver Chemical Man'f'g Co. 


163 Varick St. New York, N. Y. 

















COACHES and TEACHERS 


We Place You in the Better 
Positions—Unexcelled Service 


(O_o = 
ROCOS/T7T- TEACHERS 
044 67 as Oe A 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG DENVER. COLO 
‘Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Mgr. 
OUR FIELD---UNITED STATES 











We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 
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Hints for the New Coach 


j 


A HE mortality rate in coaching posi- 
tions is high. This statement is 
trite, but it is nevertheless true. 
While the writer has no definite knowledge 
of research on the subject, he has observed 
in twelve years of coaching experience that 
coaches change positions more frequently 
than men of other professions. 


When a coach goes to his first position 
or changes from one institution to another, 
he will very likely find many new, inter- 
esting and novel situations. Many times 
they present themselves in the form of 
problems that must be handled diplo- 
matically and effectively on the basis of 
their merits. Every coach, under such 
circumstances, should be sensitive to new 
conditions. He should anticipate unfa- 
miliar issues and be prepared to deal with 
them effectively. 


The Administrative Policy 


IRST of all, there is always the mat- 

ter of institutional or administrative 
policy. No matter how indifferent the ad- 
ministration may appear outwardly, it al- 
ways has some sort of policy that is re- 
garded as sacred. A coach should analyze 
this feature of his work carefully. It is 


_ much easier for a newcomer to orient him- 


self if the program or policy of the admin- 
istration is well defined. 

In the event a policy is apparently lack- 
ing, the coach should proceed very cau- 
tiously, because some form of policy is al- 
most sure to make its appearance sooner 
or later. At least the coach should not be 
surprised at its unexpected emergence. If 
the system is progressive, the coach is in- 
deed fortunate. If it is not, and a change 
is desirable for the ultimate good of the 
school, it is highly advisable to attempt 
to effect the change gradually. The new 
coach may help himself if he will bear in 
mind that it is on the rock of institutional 
policy that the ships of many coaches 
come to grief. 


Outside Factors 


N every community there must neces- 
sarily be a sports following aside from 
the student body. This group constitutes 
a force which cannot be ignored. Its issues 
must be met squarely and tactfully. In 
dealing with such a body, it is advisable 
for the coach to play the old army game 
of “keeping his ears open, his mouth closed 
and volunteering nothing.” By doing so, 
he may be able to pick up information 
that will prove valuable in the future. 
The press must be given its stories, and 
the numerous questions of the sports 
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By Harold Barto 
State Normal School, Ellensburg, Washington 





ANY young coaches and some 

older ones will benefit from a 
reading of this article by Harold 
“Pete” Barto, an assistant coach at the 
Normal School at Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington. He writes “It has been brought 
to my attention on many occasions 
during the course of my experience 
that coaches often go to new positions 
with no conception whatever of even 
the most common issues.” 





writers and reporters must be answered. 
If there is more than one paper in the 
town or community, all should be dealt 
with impartially, provided they all desire 
athletic information to the same degree. 
After all, the press can do much to mold 
the public opinion and thus control a great 
many forces. Furthermore, a coach can 
use the press to good advantage in shap- 
ing his plans, developing psychology and 
building team spirit. If dealt with fairly, 
it may easily become the strong right arm 
of the coach. On the other hand, if it is 
treated indifferently, it may become his 
Nemesis. 


The Faculty 


HEN, there is the faculty group, which 

must be met on common ground. 
Nearly every faculty of any size has one 
or two members who are opposed to ath- 
letics. These individuals very often feel 
it is their privilege, if not their duty, to see 
that players are kept on the ineligible list. 
Obviously, these people should not be con- 
demned immediately. It is likely that 
they have very good reasons for their at- 
titude. If they are intelligent individuals, 
which they surely must be, it would be 
foolish to try, by devious means, to whip 
them into line. Perhaps the best way to 
meet this situation is through the squad 
members. Players should be impressed 
with the idea that their school work comes 
first, regardless of their interests or the 
interests of others. It might even be ad- 
visable to take the position that, if the 
players cannot do satisfactory work in 
the classroom, they cannot do satisfactory 
work in their athletics, and therefore can- 
not be an asset to any squad. 

Some coaches purposely avoid faculty 
meetings unless they are specifically re- 
quested to be present. The coach is mak- 
ing a radical mistake when he does not 
take advantage of every opportunity to 
meet and fraternize with the rest of the 
faculty. There is a way to appeal to the 
fairness in every individual, faculty mem- 
bers and others. Likewise, the fairness on 
the part of the coach will not go unheeded. 


It goes without saying that any coach who 
tells his faculty associates that the greatest 
service they can render to him is to see 
that the players meet high classroom 
standards will gain more ground than one 
who continuously heckles them relative to 
grades. One very successful coach made 
the statement recently that he believed 
he could do his squad more good by at- 
tending faculty meetings than he could by 
holding practice. 


The Coach’s Predecessor 


OT of least importance is the coach’s 

attitude toward his predecessor. He 
should be conscious of this on all occa- 
sions, but particularly so when dealing 
with the players and team candidates. It 
is a foregone conclusion that, no matter 
how unpopular the previous coach may 
have been, he is sure to have some friends 
in the community and on the squad. At 
every turn the new coach should say a 
good word in behalf of the man who pre- 
ceded him. In teaching new methods of 
blocking, ball handling or systems of of- 
fense and defense, every new coach will 
find it is well worth his time and effort 
to explain to his boys that what they 
learned previously was very fine but that 
he believes what he is teaching is better. 
He should also explain why it is better. 
If for no other reason it is better because 
he is familiar with it and not familiar 
with the method of his predecessor. 

The writer recalls a young coach who 
secured a position through a western col- 
lege as head coach in one of the larger 
high schools in the State of Washington. 
As a varsity player he had learned the 
shoulder block, and in his coaching he ad- 
vocated its use on all occasions. The 
coach whom he succeeded had, during a 
tenure of four years, produced remarkably 
good teams and had won a district cham- 
pionship in his last year. He had been 
a firm believer in the rolling and body 


_ blocks. 

>The new coach immediately condemned 
the fundamentals which had been very 
carefully and thoroughly taught during 
the years previous. He characterized 
them as foolish and ineffective. The re- 
sult was a negative reaction on the part 
of his boys. Many of them had used the 
rolling and body blocks effectively. The 
more the new coach condemned the old, 
the more the boys were determined that 
the new was no good. After five years, the 
coach resigned without having developed a 
team that even once finished out of second 
division in his league. Boys who played 
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under him have since revealed that he was 
a splendid coach and a fine fellow but was 
never able to gain the confidence of his 
squad because he had so bitterly con- 
demned that which had been used success- 
fully by his predecessor. 





Development of School 
and College Battery Men 


(Continued from page 13) 


ered by the glove, easily against his chest. 
His body should be fairly erect and he 
should be well balanced and relaxed. He 
must be able to see the runner on first out 
of the “tail” of his eye with perhaps a 
slight turn of the head. 

He must develop a fast and easy throw 
to first, and use it. If he shows a dislike 
to make this throw to first, runners will 
get away to a running start on him, and 
no catcher can throw them out at second. 

Being in a correct and easy position, the 
pitcher must be able to use a full, free 
arm swing with a good body pivot and 
follow-through without the advantage of 
the preliminary wind-up. This is easily 
arrived at by putting on a little more pres- 
sure, going into the delivery with a little 
more speed than he uses when he is in posi- 
tion to take the preliminary wind-up. Be- 
ing in position and ready to pitch, he must 
start all parts of his motion at the same 
time; that is, start the hand with the ball 
dropping away from the chest, start the 
shoulders turning back, start the left foot 
and the left leg rising, all at the same time. 

From this somewhat abbreviated start, 
the pitcher must get the same full and free 
arm swing, the same full pivot and follow- 
through and the same stride he takes when 
he is able to start with a preliminary wind- 
up. He should have no sense of having to 
hurry his delivery in the least. He will 
have no need whatever to hurry if he has 
observed the precautions noted here. The 
base runner will never be away to a run- 
ning start, for he will never be quite sure 
whether the pitcher is going to pitch, or 
whether he may be starting a throw to 
first. 

After the pitcher is all set to pitch, he 
should throw to first on some occasions 
without even looking that way, as a warn- 
ing to the runner. With runners on first 
and second, he should pay most attention 
to the man on second, but he must not 
allow his watching of the runner to detract 
from his pitching effectiveness. A slight 
turn of his head to the right will enable 
him to see this runner and also to see the 
work of his infielder in holding the runner 
near enough to the bag. In advance of 
starting his pitching motion, he should get 
his eye on the batter and the plate. 

The pitcher should make throws to sec- 
ond base by turning to his right, facing 
the runner and the base all the time and 
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DUB.OW. 


emember....: 


that many a 1935 state high school basketball 
championship was won with a Dubow D35 Basket- 
ball, approved by the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associations. 





that the Dubow D45 Football, approved by the 
National Federation, popular with both high 
school and college coaches, will greet you on 
many a gridiron next fall. 


that Dubow baseball gloves and mitts, made to 
the specifications of such major league stars as 
Kiki Cuyler, Lon Warneke, Al Simmons, Tommy 
Bridges, Chuck Klein, Heinie Manush, Joe Cronin, 
Mule Haas, Lou Gehrig, Gabby Hartnett and 
many others, may be seen in action on countless 
diamonds during this summer. 


that Dubow golf equipment, designed by such 
leading professionals as Ted Woolley, Jock Alex- 
ander, Archie MacDonald and Bob Allen, may be 


seen on almost any golf course. 


that Dubow gloves, masks, bats, balls and shoes 
for soft ball will give pleasure to thousands of 
players during the next few months. 


that Dubow athletic equipment of all kinds gives 
a full measure of value for each dollar expended. 


that Dubow wishes you a happy and healthful 
summer vacation. 
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Third Annual 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY 
-COACHING SCHOOL- 


August 12-18—Indianapolis, Ind. 
FOOTBALL 


Complete Notre Dame and Short Punt Formations 


NOBLE KIZER (Purdue}—Leading the Western Conference in games won. 
Line play and detensive formations. 

FRANK THOMAS (Alabama, Rose Bowl Champs}—Only school in the Middle 
West. Notre Dame and Short Punt offenses. Lateral passes. 

MAL ELWARD ving Serre Play by the outstanding exponent of the Notre 
Dame end play. Scouting. 

Dr. Gordon Thomas, Lon Mann. Preventions and Modern Training. Fifteen 
years on Purdue staff. 


BASKETBALL 


PAUL (TONY) HINKLE (Butler}—The leading coach in the Middle West. New 
plays workable to the new rules. 

ARCHIE CHADD (Anderson High School, Indiana, State Champs}—Present- 
ing his offensive and defensive formations that won the Indiana 
championship. 


3 Hours Credit 
Expenses Low. Tuition, $15.00. Room and Meals, $10 
Recreation and entertainment of every kind 
For further information write 
Paul Hinkle, Director, Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Yes SIR! 


All cleats on WISCO SHOES are 
properly placed with relation to 
the bones of the foot by the use of 
X-RAY. Nothing is left undone to 
make WISCO SHOES the BEST. 


Do You Know This Product? You always have PERFECT BAL- 
ANCE with properly arranged 


cleats. 











For many years prominent trainers 
have quietly spread the use of Vita 
Oil among their friends. If you’re 
looking for 


real quality 







In your section representative teams 
will include it among their fall train- 
ing supplies. 


Seae " at athletic 
e ieve that it will be on your RAY 
list when you know its merits. Further shoes try 
information may be found in the cata- Wisco. 


logues of Lowe & Campsett, TREMAN- 
Kine, Horace Parrrince, Mitrcuert & 
Ness, ALEx TAYLor. 


Their representatives will be glad 
to complete the introduction. 


USE VITA OIL for 


SUSTAINED WARMTH 
HEAT TREATMENTS 
a SHOES 
MASSAGE 
lt Goes Farther—Does Not Write us for name of nearest dealer 
cgi nC algentagaee WISCONSIN SHOE CO 
pe tee See Vise Gn Cen, 2882 Sacre: P 
m a o., ‘. cra- 
tate il he MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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not turning his back to the play as he does 
when he turns to his left. He should 
throw to third in the same way; that is, 
turn to his right. It is seldom advisable 
to throw to third. The pitcher must re- 
member that he may start a throw to sec- 
ond or third and not complete it, but that 
any move made to throw to first base must 
be completed. 

A confident air, a smile that neither an 
error nor a base hit wipes off, is a pitching 
asset. The pitcher should cultivate that 
attitude and pitch always with a fine de- 
gree of confidence in himself and in his 
team mates. 

Too much can never be said about the 
importance of control. It is vastly more 
important than speed or curves. A boy 
with very ordinary speed, with little or no 
curve ball, with a fair change of pace and 
ability to throw the ball just where he 
wants can be a good and effective pitcher. 





Swimming Preliminaries 
That Help Prevent 
Accidents 


(Continued from page 34) 
victim. Row a boat to him if that is avail- 
able. Throw a life buoy if no boat is at 
hand. Go yourself with a post, board or 
tree limb if only that is near. If you can 
swim, go alone if you have no equipment. 
Use the cross chest carry to pull the victim 
in. If you can’t swim well enough to res- 
cue a drowning person, don’t go. Two 
deaths are worse than one. (6) Become 
proficient in one swimming motion at a 
time. (7) Practice swimming and then 
swim. 





State Championship 
Basketball 


(Continued from page 29) 
ous Tiger teams entrance to the finals 
since the last championship in 1932. 

4. The wealth of material available, as 
was apparent by the fact that three of the 
first five players won All-State recognition, 
while a fourth was named on the second 
All-State Team. 

5. The presence of excellent squad 
morale and teamwork, made possible when 
each boy on the tournament squad par- 
ticipated in every game. 

Martin Krpan was again selected on the 
All-State Team. He was playing in his 
third and last state tournament and was 
a constant threat, as he sacrificed individ- 
ual brilliancy for the Tiger teamplay. 
Mike Bekakis and Billy Strannigan, Tiger 
guards, who were also selected on the All- 
State Team, were considered the best pair 
of guards in the tournament. Louis Muir 
was selected on the second All-State team 
as center. With only two of this year’s 
tournament squad graduating, prospects 
are bright for next year. But one never 
can tell! 
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COURSES IN Cam Henderson will hold his 
tis Print ties | | Eighth Annual 
FOR Coaching School 
THE COACH . —AT— 
siihieapanii and Davis and Elkins 
Advanced Degrees College 
and Elkins, West Virginia 
State Certification August 19-24 , 1935 
ee iia WALLACE WADE 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL Football 


EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS 
Enjoy a Summer in the Alleghany 


Mountains “CHICK” DAVIES 


Inter Session... .June 11th-June 28th Basketball 
Regular Session. . July 1st-August 19th ; 
Post-Session. August 12th-August 30th 


a akencaeme CAM HENDERSON 
Football and Basketball 














Write to 
Director of the Summer Sessions 


State College, Pa. TUITION —_ $1 7.50 























Athletic Journal Picture Service 


The picture service inaugurated last year by 
the Athletic Journal is FREE to subscribers. 


Illustrations Now Available 


FOOTBALL BASKETBALL 
ee 5 Illustrations Meeting the Fake Shot and Drib- 
Fair Catch were tees 2 Illustrations Ping ‘tee ounce apeeaons 
Positions on Line of Scrimmage .|................ 12 Illustrations 
7 re 6 Illustrations The Reverse Pivot..12 Illustrations 
Dead Ball Minéeeecee 5 Illustrations The Double Pivot. .12 Illustrations 
,: | rr 1 Illustration The Front Turn....12 Illustrations 
Position of Ball.... 2 Illustrations Guarding the Fake and Reverse.. 
EE 6 iiaape ane S TD. ooh wa sssaseeesion 6 Illustrations 
Forward Pass...... 10 Illustrations Hand Positions in Passing and 
Blocking and Use of Hands..... Shooting ........ 17 Illustrations 
ES | RII a 17 Iiustrations ©¢-Hand Pivot Shot........... 
Je a hanetvs whee 8 Illustrations 

Legal and Illegal Blocking... ... Two-Hand Pivot Shot.......... 
jycevenseresecaued 21 Illustrations ewsagiaheedccscces. © EEanens 
Forward Pass Interference...... eae 10 Illustrations 
asad nah cab eeveointe 8 Illustrations Free Throw .......12 Illustrations 


These illustrations, which are reprints from the Athletic Journal, suit- 
able for posting on bulletin boards, are a great aid to coaches. Each sub- 
scriber is entitled to one copy of each set of pictures. If you have not 
already received your copy of any of these pictures, your request should 
be sent in at once. 
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National Catholic 
Championship 
Basketball 


(Continued from page 37) 
systems of play and will tend to take away 
the individual star and substitute a five- 
man machine that must depend upon each 
of its members for co-ordination in apply- 
ing fundamentals which form the basis of 
that particular system. And with the close 
of next season, high school basketball will 
have advanced another step in comparison 
to college ball and, in lieu of new rules, 
will bring to light originality and thoughts 
for new systems of play. 





Kansas Coaches’ Meeting 


By E. B. Weaver 
Topeka High School 


HE meeting of the Kansas High 

School Athletic Coaches’ Association 
held in Wichita on May 17, at the Lassen 
Hotel, was well attended. The following 
items were discussed and are to be taken 
up with members of the Board of Control 
of the Kansas State High School Athletic 
Association. 

Because of the strenuousness of basket- 
ball, we feel that there must be given 
more time between the semifinal and final 
games in the regional tournaments, which 
are qualifying tournaments for the state 
tournament, held the following week. 

We believe that the state basketball 
tournament should be held one week earlier 
than this year, the dates of which were 
March 21, 22 and 23. 

We believe, also, that the semifinal 
games of the state basketball tournament 
should be played Saturday morning and 
the final game Saturday night. In the 
past, the semifinal games were played at 
2 and 3 o’clock and the final at 9 o’clock 
in the evening of the same day. We do 
not feel that this gives sufficient time for 
the boys to get the necessary rest. 

We also suggest that no school be per- 
mitted to start basketball practice before 
December 1, as in football no Kansas 
school is allowed to start practice before 
September 1. 

We suggest that a coaches’ round table 
be conducted in each city in which State 
Teachers Association Conventions are held, 
and that an officer of our Coaches’ Asso- 
ciation be at each convention city and 
conduct the meeting the first year. This 
convention is always held in November 
in Kansas. 

We desire to have the Class A and Class 
B schools divided for participation in 
track as is the case in basketball. This 
allows the smaller schools a chance to win 
a championship in their own class and the 
larger schools to participate in another 
division, this classification of course be- 
ing based on the size of the school. 

The same officers of the Coaches’ As- 
sociation were re-elected for another year. 
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New Price on Practical Basketball 


A® HIGH SCHOOL and college coach, Ward L. (Piggie) Lambert has taught winning basketball for 

a quarter of a century. During four years at Lebanon, Indiana, High School, his teams won 
66 out of 83 games. Since 1919, Purdue University teams under Lambert have won more games 
than any other Western Conference team during this period. In the past fifteen years, Lambert- 
coached Purdue teams have won or shared the Western Conference title seven times. The Purdue 
team of 1933-34, Western Conference title holder, made a high all-time scoring record of 831 points 
while holding opponents to only 554 points. 




















In his book, Practical Basketball, 
Lambert relates in simple yet graphic 


The remaining 


manner the methods and devices he has mene 

" , ; Lambert’s 

used in developing outstanding players ii 

and championship teams in high school Basketball 
and college basketball. will be 
sold at 

Table of Contents of $3.00 each. 
Practical Basketball ssid 


copy before 


Chapter I—Handling the Ball—General Essentials—Types 
of Passes. 


Chapter II—Offensive Floor Work. 

Chapter II1I—Basket Shooting—Jis Importance—Habits— 
Types of Shots — Changing Style — Free Throwing 

OTe —— Dribble—Its Origin and A oni 
t) 
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Tax on Sporting Good 





John L. Griffith 














Tennis Players, Developing Better School and College....15- 8-22 
John McDiarmid 
Touchdown, Touchback, Safety, Graphical Representation 
of Situations in Connection with the Rules Respect- 
ae .... ..15- 2-13 
E. C. Krieger 
Touch Football as an Intramural Sport, The Use of.......... 15- 1-34 
H. Harrison Clarke 
Tower, Oswald, Basketball Rules for 1934-1935, The....15- 1-30 
Track, Coaching the High Jump...........................-....-.-.-....-.--- 15- 7- 5 
J. Flint Hanner ; 
Track, Effect of the Intensity of the Stimulus on Starting 
I nessa aia at ce bn deaihinccnsoaasiecaniecied 15- 9-13 
Gilbert Carson 
Track, Get Down to Earth inm..........-....---....----.--0----0-0cec-eeeoeoeeoes 15- 7-10 
Harold Barron 
Track, Hurdlers and Hurdling.... .15- 8-12 
B. H. Moore 
Track, Individual Differences in the Training of Track 
I ig lachec Pads cacachcdahea plein hy ete catch ota ekacriiisieinsenseseoes 15- 7- 9 
H. W. Hargiss 
Track, Mechanics of Sprinting, The.......................................- 15- 7-41 
Greyson Daughtrey 
Track, Modern Distance Runners...................-.......22-2--2--0--000---- 15- 9- 5 
. E. C. Hayes 
Track, Problems Confronting the High School Track 
SS EERE TREO eA eR EA, 15- 9-16 


Fred R. Powers 


Track, Running Broad Jump, The...............................-.-.------- 15-10- 7 
Dean B. Cromwell 


Training and Conditioning 
Arthur N. Smith 


6-34 











Twitchell, Paul, Care of the Feet of Basketball Players....15- 5-38 
Twitchell, Paul, Sprains of the Ankle in Football............... 15- 1-34 
Ww 

Waldorf, Lynn O., Some Variations of the Huddle and 

SEED <neicshasniaishhdstibgndntigrapiaiealiiatindininabniipeepamtanantinnnmmmens: 15- 9-17 
Warren, John A., Oregon Championship Basketball... 15- 9-36 
Warren, John A., Physical Fitness and Mental Attitude 

in the Tournament 15- 6-12 
Weir, Ed, Technique of Filming Football to Aid the 

ial ha soeasila dicen eancapintgnatiinetanndain 15- 3-17 





Wells, Clifford, Defense for the Screen................................-- 15- 4-18 
Wimer, Frank C., West Virginia Championship Basket- 





ball 15-10-28 
Windnagle, L. V., Athletics and Scholastic Standing........ 15-10-30 
pO D8. REET ec aaa 15- 6-17 

R. K. Cole 
Wrestling, Amateur—Builder of Boys and Men................ 15- 5-16 
Hugo Otopalik 
Wrestling as an Interscholastic Sport...................................... 15- 2-40 
Clarence E. Swackhamer 
Wrestling, A Pictorial Lesson in Amateur............................15- 4-20 


Hugo Otopalik 
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ATHLETIC 
HEADQUARTERS 


CHICAGO 















Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most ac- 
cessible and conven- 
iently located hotel in 
Chicago. 


1700 ROOMS 
1700 BATHS 


from $950 





® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 


® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


® Special ‘‘training menus”’ gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 


CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND LA _ SALLE STREETS 


HI CA G@@ 




















O’SHEA 
AWARD SWEATERS 


There are O’Shea Honor Sweaters 
for all Purposes and Purses 


HEAVY SHAKERS 
MEDIUM SHAKERS 
BABY SHAKERS 
JERSEY SWEATERS 


All are made of the finest yarns and with 
the same careful attention to details of 
manufacture which has always distin- 
guished O’Shea sweaters and which has 
made them the Standard for fifteen 


years. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414 N. SACRAMENTO AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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